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The Public Schools: 
Are They “GODLESS” 
or ETHICAL? 


By 
BERNARD LEIBSON 


F ALL the attacks that have been 

levelled at the public schools in re- 
cent years, the one that is probably the 
most significant is that the schools have 
failed to strengthen the moral fiber of the 
population, 

This is most significant, primarily, be- 
cause ali agree that the moral status of 
mankind leaves much to be desired and 
that no educational system, however per- 
fect in its pedagogical technique, may 
ignore the ethical foundations of the soci- 
ety in which it operates. 

Besides, the indictment has assumed an 
added importance because both the accusa- 
tion and the proposed remedies have be- 
come something of a divisive force. They 
threaten the integrity of our educational 
system and weaken the support upon which 
its progress depends. 

Those who are oriented toward ortho- 
dox or fundamentalist doctrine in religion 
do not hesitate to label the public schools 
as “godless” and to lay the ethical imper- 
fections of our society to that “godlessness.” 
They maintain that the only sanction for 
ethical conduct is Divine Revelation and 
that since the public schools do not give 
this backing to whatever morality they 
teach, their teaching is ineffective. Though 


they may not agree with the contention 
that in a democracy the public schools 
must be secular and that teaching morality 
on the basis of Divine sanction alone may 
do violence to the beliefs of some portion 
of the population, they are aware of the 
fact that there are supporters of this con- 
tention and that the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of church and state imposes certain 
restrictions which, they find, tend to dilute 
the intensity of the personal God-ethics 
relationship. 

Because of this belief, orthodox religious 
leaders have put pressure upon their co- 
religionists to withdraw their children 
from the public schools and to enroll them 
in parochial schools, where the Divine 
sanction for moral conduct is taught and 
the dogmas of the particular religions 
inculcated. 

As the parochial movement has grown, 
large seginents of the population have as- 
sumed a double financial burden for edu- 
cation and have, naturally, developed a 
negative attitude toward the public schools. 
Whether the attitude is simply one of in- 
difference or, as is not uncommon, one of 
hostility, the result has been a breach in the 
solid support that the public-school system 
should have. 
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Those who oppose this orthodox point 
of view maintain that the psychology in- 
volved in the fundamentalist doctrine is 
one of fear. They claim that whatever the 
doctrine may be developed into through 
exegesis and theological elaboration on 
the adult level, on the child’s level it 
teaches that one’s actions are under con- 
stant supervision and that retribution is 
in store for the transgressor. While punish- 
ment may come immediately, at a later 
date, or in the hereafter, it—or its counter- 
part, Whatever the 
method or the time, an accounting will be 
made and the balance sheet will be balanced. 

Those who make this analysis of the 
orthodox approach question the effective- 
ness of its psychology. They point to the 
sad history of human misdeeds in the face 
of the religious threats of immediate pun- 
ishment or eternal hell-fire. They show 
that theocracies were by no means free 
from crime; that when religious organiza- 
tions dominated every phase of life, the 
world was no wit less immoral; and that 
religious hierarchies themselves have often 
been riddled with internal corruption. 

These analysts point out, too, that the 
records of penal institutions show that 
many of their inmates have been recipients 
of religious education, and they make 
much of the ethical “schizophrenic” who 
is all religion on the Sabbath but is una- 
ware of ethics and morality during the re- 
maining six days of the week. 

It would be futile to try to reconcile 
these divergent views. The emotional aura 
surrounding all religious beliefs and dis- 
putes makes it impossible to sift fact from 
tradition, and to attempt to evaluate scien- 
tifically any movement in human history is 
a task that still defies accomplishment. 
What remains is to establish the position 


reward—must come. 


of the public school with relation to the 


arguments of the disputants and to deter- 
mine its possible contribution toward the 
moral improvement of society. 

In the first place, it ought to be clear 


that the public school—or, for that matter, 
any school—cannot be saddled with the full 
burden. Under the most advantageous con- 
ditions, the child is in school five hours a 
day for 180 days of the year, but he is under 
other influences for the remaining eleven 
waking hours a day during that period, and 
for full days during the remaining 185, days 
of the year. Even if the school had no other 
tasks to perform and could devote its full 
time to ethical instruction, it could not as- 
sume the full responsibility—or negatively, 
the full blame—for failure. 

This is so simply because the school is 
not the only influence acting upon the 
child’s development and we know that 
moral conduct, which attitudes 
and emotions perhaps more than intellect, 
is not a result of isolated textbook lessons 
or of part-time instruction. The subtleties 
involved in the development of empathic 
behavior absolve no social agency or insti- 
tution from responsibility. The school has 
its share but only its share and because of 
its unique position in a democracy its 
sphere of operation in the area of ethics is 
vital. 


involves 


The public school has had a long and 
difficult fight in its growth from a religious 
institution to one that is in accord with the 
doctrine of the separation of church and 


state. Religious organizations have not 
taken this change lightly and they have not 
hesitated to characterize the public schools 
as “anti-religious.” 

Since the word “religious” has been so 
closely associated with the highest ideals of 
ethical life, secular schools, not being “re- 
ligious” ones, by implication were opposed 
to these ideals or, at least, were not con- 
tributing anything toward their achieve- 
ment. What was not seen, however, was 
that the public school, in order to fulfill its 
function for all the people regardless of 
belief, had a remarkable opportunity for 
contributing toward ethical life by making 
implicit and explicit the doctrine that a 
man is to be judged by his actions toward 
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his fellow-men no matter what his religious 
affiliations, the sanctions for his conduct, or 
the bases for his controlling conscience 
might be. 

The leaders of the emerging democratic 
school system realized that here was an edu- 
cational institution which could not teach 
religious dogma to children who came from 
homes where dogmas differed or no dogma 
was taught, but that it could teach that, 
regardless of the dogma a man acquired at 
home or in his house of worship, the final 
test would be his actions. 

This was basically the philosophy of 
democracy, the philosophy that was to 
permeate its political and social life. It 
was the philosophy that was fundamental 
to the establishment of a truly democratic 
school system and upon which was to be 
based its unique contribution toward the 
furthering of ethical living. 

Necessarily free from dogma, the public 
schools have pionecred—and other institu- 
tions have followed suit—in the application 
of our increased understanding of the com- 
plexities of the human mind and how it 
learns. If ethical conduct is a result of a 
developed empathy—a feeling for the feel- 
ings of one’s fellowmen—then we know that 
there is more to the process than exhorta- 
tion, catechism, and prayer, however much 
these may contribute to some individuals’ 
ethical development. We know, rather, that 
a myriad of factors enter into this develop- 
ment. Love and affection or their absence 
from birth onward are potent determi- 
nants. Such factors—hitherto ignored—as 
early training in bodily requirements, rela- 
tionships between mother and father, sibling 
rivalries, and the general satisfaction of bio- 
logical and ego-sponsored needs have been 
shown to loom large in the evolvement of an 
individual sensitive to his fellow-men and 
emotionally attuned to ethical and moral 
concepts. 

The whole psychological environment in 
which the child grows is known to deter- 
mine his choice of mechanisms for the solu- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Certain elements are now attacking 
the public schools as “godless” and 
charging that this is the cause of the 
present “ethical imperfections” of our 
society. Mr. Leibson meets this situa- 
tion by asking some questions and an- 
swering them. For instance: What is 
the basis of the ethical conduct which 
the schools are attempting to teach? 
What is the basis of the morality that 
the churches are attempting to teach? 
How far have the schools failed? How 
far have the churches failed? In the 
light of the historical facts, what hope 
is there for efforts to improve mankind 
morally? The author is acting princi- 
pal of Olinville Junior High School, 
The Bronx, New York. 





tion of external and internal frustrations. 
We know, too, that attitudes are the result 
of the subtle as well as the overt teachings 
of one’s peers, elders, and the whole con- 
stellation of forces impinging upon one’s 
personality. 

We have increased our understanding of 
the intangibles that are involved here 
—the sincerities and insincerities, the con- 
sistencies and inconsistencies of those who 
mold the child’s developing concept of 
his world. And this has made clear the 
worthlessness of trying to label one factor 
as the cause for our failure in the moral 
sphere. 

While all institutions, religiously ori- 
ented or not, have made use of psychologi- 
cal discoveries, the school has become more 
and more a participant in the moral edu- 
cation of youth. It has modified its philoso- 
phy and curriculum to make them contrib- 
ute toward the adjustment of children for 
living in a free society. As training of 
teachers has improved in the direction of 
psychological insight, the school has be- 
come a direct contributor toward amelio- 
rating the factors that militate against the 
true maturation of the individual. 

In many instances the leadership of the 
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community school in training parents in 
better methods for rearing their children 
has been a significant contribution toward 
the development of raore wholesome atti- 
tudes. 

As the concepts of training in self-disci- 
pline have been clarified and methods have 
departed from the superimposed discipline 
of the military or penal institution, the 
school has undertaken the task of teaching 
children their responsibility toward the 
groups in which they work. As knowledge 
and understanding of individual differences 
have increased and techniques for catering 
to these differences have been developed, 
children’s frustrations, at least on the in- 
tellectual level, have been diminished and 
a step toward more wholesome living has 
been taken. 

While progress has been made, it has 
been slow. There still is much to learn 
about this complex area of human growth. 
But to believe or to expect that the school 
alone can carry the full responsibility for 
this aspect of education is to demand the 
impossible. Not only is its influence cut by 
the time lack. Its influence is often nulli- 
fied by the other forces operating so effec- 
tively in our society. In fact, so potent are 
these forces that make for unethical living 
that the teacher often wonders whether 
ethical teaching and standards in the 
schools make these institutions seem out of 
touch with reality. 

If we consider some of the clichés which 
permeate our society and understand the 
philosophy that underlies them, we can see 
how ineffective the schools or any other in- 
stitution must be when they attempt to 
raise the moral standards of the people. 

If “money talks,” is it at all likely that 
idealism’s faint whisper will be heard? The 
school attempts to teach that our contribu- 
tion to the welfare of others is of para- 
mount importance. But no sooner does the 
child leave the classroom than he is assailed 
by the insistent query, “What's in it for 
me? 


If the child is not aggressive, his parents 
become concerned about his success in an 
aggressive world. The person who is meek 
is not likely to inherit the earth—but is sure 
to be admonished “not to be a sucker.” 

Treachery and dishonesty are condoned 
in the adult world because they are sup- 
posed to be widely practiced, for has not 
“every man his price”? Merit and fairness 
are not likely to have much appeal since “it 
is not what you know but whom you 
know” that brings advancement. Success it- 
self is the greatest virtue and the best-foot- 
forward philosophy of the hucksters makes 
a mockery of the real, the true, and the 
sincere. 

Unfortunately, schools are not always 
free from the meretricious philosophy of 
the press agent. So often political consider- 
ations affect the choice of educational 
leaders and policy is dictated not by the 
needs of the children and society but by 
expediency, not to mention bias or greed. 
Schools can be as culpable as the worst of 
the advertising agents are of putting up 
false “fronts” when they become addicted 
to publication for publication's sake, when 
they multiply committees for effect, ot 
when in the guise of community activities 
they go in for gala performances which in 
reality have little educational values for 
the children. 

While educational institutions—especially 
public ones—may have suffered from a lack 
of attention from the information-dissemi- 
nating agencies of the community, the rush 
for publicity, the desire for the sensational, 
and the reliance on the “stunt” are but a 
reflection of the “selling” philosophy that so 
often misses the substance for the shadow. 
(In this respect religious institutions, too, 
often have erred. And it has become in- 
creasingly evident that the keys to the King- 
dom of Heaven are not always those that 
open the doors of the most elaborate or best 
advertised houses of prayer.) 


Is there, then, no hope? 
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There is, if... 

1. We refrain from falling into the er- 
roneous belief that we are constantly deter- 
iorating morally and that the gates of Hell 
are but a few feet below us. 

2. We abandon our atomistic approach to 
ethical instruction. 

To avoid falling into the first error we 
must realize that the record of the past 
shows that no era before us represented any 
moral heights above our own. The ancient 
prophets cried out against the corruption 
of their times. The beginning of the Chris- 
tain era represented a revolution against 
the inhumanity and the immorality of the 
day. The Middle Ages still suffered from 
the moral immaturity of the people, and 
the 17th and 18th centuries could boast 
little of their moral quality. 

Idealization of the past is common, The 
“good old days” are always those that came 
before the present ones. But our grand- 
fathers’ day, in truth, was no better than 
ours. During the Civil War, business men 


shamelessly defrauded the Army and im- 
morality flourished in high places. During 
the remainder of the past century corrup- 


tion in government was rampant. The 
shame of the cities revealed by Lincoln 
Steffens makes some of our present-day ex- 
posures seem like mere peccadilloes. 

If anything, we have in our own day 
witnessed a refreshingly quick and decisive 
reaction to political corruption and the 
fact that we are concerned about the moral 
state of the world shows that men now, as 
in all ages, fight and strive for a better 
society. This does not mean that we may 
become complacent, for the moral utopia 
is probably no nearer than are the gates of 
Hell. But a realistic appraisal of the facts 
should show us that we have not lost 
ground and that with our increased in- 
sight we may come closer to a solution. 

That solution lies in the direction indi- 
cated by the second recommendation, 
namely that we abandon the belief that one 
institution is responsible for the moral 
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education of our youth, or that another is 
the sole agency capable of doing the job, 
or that a third has no responsibility. 

When religious leaders fail to recognize 
the role of the public school as an ethical 
teacher within the framework of a democ- 
racy, and when they depreciate its efforts 
by the use of baseless slogans which weaken 
the faith of the people in their schools, 
they are guilty of breaking a vital part of 
the unified attack on immorality. 

When parents feel that they may dele- 
gate all education to the school or church 
and that they are in no way responsible for 
the ethical training of their children, they, 
too, make impossible the development of 
moral attitudes. 

When the public school, faithless to its 
democratic tradition, fails to unite all, re- 
gardless of faith or creed, into a group 
working for the betterment of mankind, it, 
too, must be blamed for lack of progress. 

Above all, as long as men—as parents, 
teachers or religious leaders—suffer under 
the iliusion that we can well keep our chil- 
dren “pure” but that they will have to 
“grow up” to what is commonly called the 
“practical” world, and that the practical 
world can never be pure, we shall have little 
chance of success. 

All the people must realize that if we are 
to advance ethically, all our institutions, to- 
gether, must exert a force in that direction. 
The public school, the religious institution, 
the social agencies, the organs of communi- 
cation, and even the business institutions 
must be dedicated to ethical principles and 
must work for their realization. All must 
examine their own hypocracies, correct 
their inconsistencies, and contribute toward 
a morally consistent environment in which 
children can grow. Recriminations, fanati- 
cisms, holier-than-thou attitudes, and 
faulty understanding of the contributions 
of others are the rocks on which the moral 
ship has foundered; recognition of the 
interdependence of all society's institutions 
is the light that may lead it to port. 





The Vanishing Wall Between 
Courses & ACTIVITIES 


By J. R. SHANNON 


MAN IS WISE indeed when he can dis- 
A tinguish between his thinking and his 
wishing. He is more than wise—he is occult 
—when he can distinguish between his 
pleas and his prophecies. 

One of the values of history is its po- 
tentialities for enabling a precocious person 
to predict future events from his knowledge 
of past and present ones. No successful 
prognosticator ever worked by any other 
prescription. The unsuccessful prognosti- 
cator either is not adequately informed on 
all pertinent particulars of the past or pres- 
ent, or he lacks the power to put the parts 
together and see portending patterns. 

Widespread disagreement regarding rela- 
tionships of curricular’ activities and so- 
called extracurricular activities in high 
school prompts an application of the 
principle of the preceding paragraph to the 
practical problem of the school’s program. 


Some Curricular Background 


Some teachers have been neither frank 
nor honest in their curriculum claims. A 
teacher of Latin, for example, tells her 
pupils they should study her subject be- 
cause it will help them in their English; a 
teacher of mathematics tells his pupils they 
should study his subject because it will 
discipline their minds. A bold pupil could 
embarrass either teacher by retorting, “Is 
that why you studied it? Did you, Miss 
Jones, study Latin while you were in high 
school and college so as to improve your 
English? Did you, Mr. Smith, study mathe- 
matics while you were in high school and 
college so as to discipline your mind?” 

Of course not! A positive answer to these 
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questions would be an absurdity. Such 
claims are rationalizations concocted by 
some teachers and mouthed by others as 
far-fetched sales speeches. They resemble 
the pretense of golfers who kid themselves 
by saying they play for the physical exer- 
cise they get out of it. Both Miss Jones 
and Mr. Smith chose their majors for the 
same single and justifiable reason: they 
liked them. If they were frank and honest, 
they would appeal to pupils on the grounds 
of direct values, not indirect ones, by say- 
ing unabashed, “Come on in; the water 
is fine.” 

Why should one be ashamed to admit 
that he likes something and therefore in- 
dulges in it? The answer is that an errone- 
ous conception of human nature has been 
indoctrinated—a conception which regards 
human nature as fundamentally bad, and 
anything, therefore, which is pleasant as 
sinful. Disciplinarians a half century ago 
contended that it made no difference what 
a pupil studied so long as he did not like it. 

Now, as a matter of fact, Miss Jones 
probably uses no better English than her 
colleagues on the faculty, and Mr. Smith 
exhibits no more self-discipline than a 
cross section of humanity. But to argue 
the point is not the purpose of this ex- 
position. 

What teacher of physics or geometry 
would not like to have his pupils as eager 
to succeed in his classes as the same pupils 
are to make the football team or get a part 
in the class play? It can be done. School 
activities have discovered the way. School 
activities lead, willy-nilly, and the rest of 
the school should get hep. 
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Some Extracurricular Background 


Back in the days when the one-hundred- 
per-cent-curriculum-ites were in the saddle, 
they guarded their prerogative jealously. 
When pupils in those days, following their 
inborn urges for activity, organized ball 
teams, drama casts, debating societies, or 
ukelele clubs, they got stepped on. But 
with the persistence of pupil-inspired ac- 
tivities, teachers began tolerating them as 
inescapable evils. Then some opportunist 
saw the possibility for capitalizing on 
pupils’ natural urges by distorting them to 
promote curricular ends: he used the extra- 
curricular activities as bait for the curricu- 
lum. Progressive schools now foster allied 
activities for their own sake. 

Thus, the history of school activities 
covers four stages of development: (1) sup- 
pression, (2) toleration, (3) use as bait for 
the curriculum, (4) use as worthy ends in 
themselves.* 

During the years of progress through 
stages one, two, and three, a rigid pattern 
evolved of keeping the curriculum in the 
main tent and school activities in separate 
tents as side shows. A subheading of the 
fourth stage came and went when some 
schools, realizing the values of school ac- 
tivities, sought to make them mandatory. 
In other words, they curricularized the 
extracurricular; they moved the side shows 
inside the main tent and treated them like 
other cold-storage learnings which “might 
come in handy some day.” But that did not 
work; requiring participation in extra- 
curricular activities robs them of their 
values. 

A pupil benefits from school activities 
because they are whole-hearted,  self- 
initiated, and purposeful. It has been sug- 
gested, therefore, that instead of curricu- 

*This does not necessarily imply that every 
school has gone through all four stages. Newly 
established schools — the early stages; most 
schools even yet are still in the third stage; some 
schools are back in the first or second. In regard to 


school activities, ontogeny does not necessarily re- 
capitulate phylogeny. 


larizing the extracurricular, we extra- 
curricularize the curricular—that we move 
the big tent into the little ones. Teaching, 
under this proposal, would not be on ‘a.’ 
cold-storage basis like massing away hay, 
and, like hay, expecting subject matter to 
become hay-dry. 


Suggestion of a New Pattern 


High schools in the nineteenth century 
stressed the curriculum almost solely. The 
twentieth century is seeing an evolution of 
growing emphasis on extracurricular ac- 
tivities, but with an unwarranted dichot- 
omy between curricular and extracurricu- 
lar. A fifth stage in the evolution of school 
activities has been prophesied for the 
twenty-first century. 

School activities have always attracted 
pupils because pupils like them. The dull 
saws of “mental discipline” and “transfer 
of training” have never been trotted out 
in defense of things pupils like. Just as 
patriotism is the last defense of a scoundrel, 
as Ben Johnson averred, so is transfer of 
training the last defense of a moribund 
school subject. Researches by Edward L. 
Thorndike, as well as common sense, sup- 
port the conclusion that any subject or 
school activity can be defended on the 
grounds of transfer; therefore, transfer is 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Dr. Shannon asks the reader to de- 
cide whether this piece is a plea or a 
prophesy. Anyway, he offers the facts 
and the indications that extracurricu- 
lar activities have been moving in on 
the curriculum, and that they are at 
mid-point in the ype of taking it 
over. This thought will give some 
readers a sense of dire foreboding and 
others a thrill of anticipation, so per- 
haps we'd better see just what reason- 
ing and proof the author can offer. He 
teaches in San Diego State College, San 
Diego, Calif. 
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not an adequate defense for any particular 
subject or activity more than another. 
Every tub of the curriculum should sit on 
its own bottom. 

But if it is faulty philosophy to argue 
that it makes no difference what a pupil 
studies so long as he does not like it, so 
is it faulty philosophy to argue that it 
makes no difference what a pupil studies 
so long as he likes it. Considered judgment 
must agree with William H. Kilpatrick 
that school work should be both whole- 
hearted and purposeful. If an activity is 
wholehearted but not purposeful, it is 
play; if it is purposeful but not whole- 
hearted, it is drudgery; if it is both whole- 
hearted and purposeful, it is wholesome, 
creative work. 

Orthodox educational philosophy of the 
nineteenth century was bent on making all 
school work drudgery, forgetting that all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 
Some elements in the reaction against that 
perversion, however, made the opposite 
mistake of trying to turn everything into 
fun, forgetting that all play and no work 
makes Jack a jackass. As is often true in 
life, the ideal in the present dualism is 
neither of the two opposing, mutually ex- 
clusive opposites, but a combination of the 
two. 

To attain the ideal of wholehearted, pur- 
poseful activity, the allied activities of a 
school have a natural advantage and a head 
start over the curriculum. A pupil boning 
over a geography, and complaining about 
not seeing any reason for it, will be neither 
satisfied nor stimulated to further effort by 
the admonition that he should get his les- 
son because he may need to know it some 
time. A pupil working on a school news- 
paper, and eagerly completing his assign- 
ments, needs no sales talk to lead him to 
appreciate future needs, because he is satis- 
fying present needs. As Franklin Bobbitt 
advises, “The momentum gained from 
holding the present high is preparation for 
the future.” 

As the child-centered philosophy gains 


acceptance, and as the checkerboard or 
belt-line system? of school organization 
wanes in favor of the project or activities 
organization, the distinction between cur- 
ricular and extracurricular will fade away. 
The project method makes school work 
wholehearted as well as purposeful. With 
the vanishing of the checkerboard system, 
fixed courses of study will vanish also. 
Much of the substance that was in the 
courses will be retained, but all will be on 
an extracurricular basis. Schools’ work in 
the curriculum is purposeful but often not 
wholehearted; in extracurricular activities 
it is wholehearted but often is not purpose- 
ful; in the ideal pattern of the future it 
will be both wholehearted and purposeful. 

School subjects, as they now are labeled 
and recognized, may or may not retain 
their identity in the undichotomized plan. 
In no case, however, will there be fixed, 
formal, logically organized courses. Each 
pupil’s program of activities will be built 
around his individual interests and apti- 
tudes as a core, much as his extracurricular 
participation now is. Many of the pupil's 
activities will accomplish the same results 
now sought through fixed courses, but will 
not be begun in the same manner. Instead 
of the field of culture for him being plowed 
with parallel furrows of physics, geometry, 
history, etc., running north and south— 
with pupils at one end hot and those at 
the other cold—it will be plowed with 


* Checkerboard system is a term created by and 
frequently used by the writer to describe the ortho- 
dox pattern of school organization. It is suggested 
by the appearance of the typical daily schedule, 
with teachers’ names down one edge and the 
periods of the day across another, and squares 
drawn showing who teaches what, and when. Pupils 
are moved from square to square to suit the will of 
the director, as are the blocks in a game of 
checkers. Occasionally one gets crowned and moved 
backwards. And—both in checkers and in school— 
the objective is to get all blocks off the board as 
soon as possible. 

Belt-line system is a term—also created by and 
frequently used by the writer—to describe the same 
thing, but emphasizing another aspect of it. It 
derives from the assembly line in industry. Just as 
one workman operates in his little stall, adjusting 
nuts as they go by on the belt line, so does the 
teacher in the orthodox pattern of school organiza- 
tion in a graded school. 
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parallel furrows of experience running east 
and west, right across subject-matter bound- 
aries. (And the furrows need not be paral- 
lel.) 

In initiating, planning, and administer- 
ing a class dance, for example, pupils get a 
variety of experience in several so-called 
fields of subject matter. They get mathe- 
matics in the financial phases of the dance, 
chemistry in the refreshments, physics in 
the sound and lighting effects, art in the 
decoration, English in the invitations and 
newspaper reports, social studies in their 
decorum, physical education in their danc- 
ing. They might even get some music—it 
has been done. Besides the so-called 
“course” values, the pupils get training in 
traits of leadership, cooperation, self-re- 
sponsibility, diligence, and perseverance. 
They really get mental discipline, that idol 
of nineteenth-century educational philoso- 
phers, and get it in degrees their grand- 
daddies never dreamed of. Also, they get it 
in the only way mental discipline ever can 
be had: self-discipline. 

Sponsors of extracurricular activities find 
it infinitely easier to add worthy purpose 
to the wholehearted activities which pupils 
initiate than teachers of curricular activi- 
ties find it to get pupils’ wholehearted in- 
terest in the purposeful activities which 
they assign. For this reason, it is a lot easier 
to extracurricularize the curriculum—and 
it is much better, too. 

The best way to teach and the best thing 
to teach is to answer children’s questions 
when they are asked, going into as much 
detail as the questioner wants to know, but 
no more. If a question involves reasoning 
or problem solving or the formation of atti- 
tudes, a wise counselor can lead the in- 
quirer to make his own adjustments; if a 
question involves mere factual material, 
the teacher should give the facts. In this 
type of teacher-pupil give and take, extra- 
curricular activities have a distinct advan- 
tage over curricular ones. The former lend 
themselves, by their very nature, to this 
more informal, more effective, more psycho- 


logical method of classroom teaching. 

To be sure, teaching on this basis cannot 
be systematically organized into prear- 
ranged, logically outlined courses. But so 
what? The majority of the most important 
learnings in all life cannot be curricular- 
ized. It is because they cannot be put on 
the academic belt line that they lend them- 
selves to treatment via the extracurricular 
procedure rather than the curricular pro- 
cedure. 

The whole field of culture is so broad 
that nobody can hope to encompass it all. 
One must dare, therefore, to remain ig- 
norant in some areas. What shall those 
areas be? 

In attempting to answer this question, 
many teachers are intolerant. When they 
were school pupils, they found great satis- 
faction in their respective academic majors, 
and now they conclude that their pupils 
must find their satisfactions the same way, 
forgetting that all roads lead to Rome. 
Felix Adler recommends that pupils build 
around their individual interests and apti- 
tudes as cores or “bridges to culture,” 
which necessitates the extracurricular pro- 
cedure. 

A badly overworked analogy is the one 
of the potter and his clay—teachers’ molding 
pupils after a given pattern. Not only is 
the analogy overworked; it is iniquitous. 
Teachers have no moral right to shape 
children’s lives according to their precon- 
ceived designs. To do so is taking advantage 
of a child. We have statutes prohibiting 
adults’ abuses of children in less serious 
respects than molding their personalities. 
Although either teachers of curricular sub- 
jects or counselors of extracurricular activi- 
ties find it possible to err in this respect, the 
procedures of the latter have fewer tenden- 
cies toward such a sin. 


Conclusion 


Extracurricularizing the curriculum—the 
method employed in directing school activi- 
ties—is the answer to many problems. It 
answers the questions of what to teach and 
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how to teach. It gives pupils incentive to 
work, because they appreciate the need to 
learn. It makes school work both whole- 
hearted and purposeful. It recognizes indi- 
vidual differences among pupils in the maxi- 
mal manner by building around each child's 
core of interests and aptitudes as his bridge 
to culture. It imposes no arbitrary mold for 
pupils’ personalities. It recognizes that inter- 
est begets effort more than effort begets in- 
terest—that, as Longfellow said of the ap- 
prentice shipbuilder, “. . . his heart was in 
his work, and the heart gives grace to any 
art.” 

Radical? No—just a slow process of evo- 
lution in which American high schools 
already have advanced fifty per cent of the 


way at the mid-point in this century of 
transition, and elementary schools have ad- 
vanced farther than fifty per cent. The ele- 
mentary school never had the clearly de- 
marked dichotomy between curricular and 
extracurricular which has been the bane of 
the high school, and in the high school the 
dichotomy is vanishing. Furthermore, it 
always has been true that the most impor- 
tant learnings in all life cannot be curricu- 
larized anyway. 

The best things to teach and the best 
way to teach are to teach pupils what they 
want to know when they want to know it. 
This ideal will be realized more and more 
as we dissolve the dichotomy between cur- 
ricular and extracurricular. 


A Plan for Meeting Special-Interest Pressures 


The hundreds of pressures bearing down upon 
public-school officials to “cooperate” with all types 
of special events is becoming increasingly difficult 
to cope with. We have previously dealt with this 
headache editorially. We repeat that unless local 
school districts handle this problem on some sound 
policy basis, it can get entirely out of bounds. 

In addition to the regular curriculum require- 
ments, the public schools constantly have before 
them strong appeals from worthy organizations to 
plan special-education programs which involve ex- 
tensive pupil participation. First, there are the 
many proposals that youngsters take part in a 
variety of poster, essay, and public-speaking contests. 

Second, there is a long list of special days, weeks, 
or events which schools are called upon to observe 
in addition to the annual anniversary observances 
required by law. For example, among such events 
facing the schools in the immediate future are 
Brotherhood Week, Conservation Week, Public 
Schools Week, and Invest in America Week. 

Third, there are the drives for money such as the 
Community Chest, the American Red Cross, and 
the March of Dimes. 

Fourth, there are the stirring pleas that schools 
help in the drives for clothing and other needed 
commodities for over-seas distribution. These in- 
clude the Junior Red Cross, Save the Children Fed- 
eration, C.A.R.E., the Heifers for Relief Project, and 
the like. These organizations base their appeals not 
only on the great human needs that exist in many 
parts of the world, but also on the conviction that 


American children need the educational experience 
of learning to share with the less fortunate. 

Most of the organizations and the special events 
or projects they sponsor are entirely worthy as 
separate and individual endeavors, but the total 
combination of requests tempt the busy school offi- 
cial to throw up his arms in desperation and side- 
step the whole array. After all, to cooperate with 
all of them fully would leave little time for regular 
curriculum requirements. On the other hand, to 
ignore all of these appeals would be poor public 
relations indeed. 

Our suggestion is that each school district 
evaluate such requests for school cooperation, to 
determine the degree to which such participation 
will properly motivate and enrich regular programs, 
to decide which appeals should be ignored and 
which should be observed, and to allocate proper 
assignments to appropriate grade levels or cur- 
riculum area. For example, Conservation Week 
might be referred to the ninth- and tenth-grade 
science classes, Brotherhood Week to the eleventh- 
and twelfth-grade social studies, while Invest in 
America Week goes to business-education classes. 

Such a plan would probably call for committee 
study and recommendation and might finally involve 
the adoption of reasonable administrative or board 
policies for guiding future action and for safeguard- 
ing the schools against those groups that wish to 
use them for “political” or “commercial” advantages. 
—C. C. Triiincuam in Monthly Bulletin of Los 
Angeles County (Cal.) Supt. of Schools. 





PRINCIPAL’S LIFE: 
a Warning to Aspirants 


By ERIC WARNER JOHNSON 


T’s No Picnic! Since I became a principal 
four years ago, my respect for princi- 
pals has soared. And my desire to be one 
has sunk to the point where I have decided 
to resign my principalship this year. 

Any conscientious principal must wish 
he could find a way to do with four hours 
of sleep per night, or to expand the day 
into a thirty-four hour proposition. Or he 
must have a _ subconscious resentment 
against his mother because she didn’t make 
him triplets, for surely there is no one upon 
whom more demands are made than upon 
the school principal. And many of them 
are mutually exclusive. 

For example, it is said that he should: 

1. Spend most of his time in his school. 

2. Spend most of his time outside his 
school. 

He should: 

1. Always have his office door open, 
ready to see everyone—parent, alumnus, 
student, citizen, janitor. 

2. Reserve plenty of uninterrupted time 
for conference and counseling, planning 
and reflective thought. 

He should: 

1. Read widely in professional books 
and periodicals, attend administrators’ con- 
ferences, be in the swim of community life, 
keep professionally up-to-date. 

2. Not become narrowed, but maintain 
broad cultural interests, have plenty of 
hobbies unrelated to school life. 

He should: 

1. Enrich his contacts with parent, pupil, 
and teacher by knowing them socially, 
playing and dining with them, having them 
in his home, relaxing with them over week- 
ends. 
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2. Keep his out-of-school life to himself, 
have outside friendships, love his wife and 
children. 

The principal's day is made up of paper- 
pushing, problem-solving, emergency-meet- 
ing, conflict-settling, function-sponsoring, 
teacher-calming, parent-reassuring, responsi- 
bility-delegating, credit-giving, blame-ab- 
sorbing, money-raising, and meeting-at- 
tending. 

He must know how to appear leisiirely 
and relaxed while actually in a hurry; he 
must know when to encourage, when to 
exhort, when to keep silent; when to say, 
“I know you can do it; I'm counting on 
you,” and when to strike terror into the 
heart of the wayward. He must know when 
the student needs a pat on the back, and 
when a pat should be administered a little 
harder and a little lower down (illegal). 

He is called upon to speak so often that 
he runs the danger of thinking he has 
something to say on nearly every subject. 
Everybody else seems to think so, at least 
until they've heard him, and then it’s too 
late. 

He is told to represent the school where- 
ever he goes—and he goes everywhere— 
and at the same time he is warned to be 
himself. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Johnson has been a principal 
for four years. Now he has decided to 
resign. Herewith he sets forth the 
facts about the principalship as he sees 
them, for all to read and ponder. He 
was principal of Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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He must be polite and firm; humorous 
and serious; patient and decisive; wise and 
spontaneous; friendly and dignified; calm 
and vigorous; optimistic and realistic; idea- 
listic and sensible. 

In short, he must be a paragon. 

After a bad day of school principaling— 
say, Monday or Friday—the picture looks 
something like this: 

P—etty details 

R—at ‘race 

I—ntolerable frustration 

N—othing but mountains of trouble 

C—ommunity pressures 

I—ntransigent fathers and mothers 

P—eople always sniping 

A—bsolute discouragement 

L—et me out of here! 


Whereas, after a good day—say, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, or Thursday—the picture 
changes to: 


The CLEARING House 


P—urposeful activity 
R—egulated freedom 
I—nfinite satisfaction 
N—othing but molehills 
C—ommunity support 
I—ntelligent parents 

P—raise for good work 
A—dvancement toward goals 
L—ove this challenging work! 


The principal often feels like the spar- 
row who came home to his wife one night 
with his feathers ruffled and looking thor- 
oughly mauled. 

“What's the matter, John?” asked Mrs. 
Sparrow. 

“Oh,” said John Sparrow, “I got mixed 
up in a badminton game on the way home 
from the office.”’ 

So envy not the easy life of the school 
principal. He’s a necessary, and usually un- 
sung, hero. 


° 


“Socrates Complex”: Everyone (Including Us) Hates Us 


overlooked the 
teacher as a fertile source of complexes in their near 


Psychiatrists have undoubtedly 


sighted zeal for straightening out the various “pa 
rental” conflicts: The “Oedipus complex” and simi- 
lar manifestations of its kind are household words; 
yet there is nowhere in their lexicon any concern 
for what might be called a “Socrates complex,” or 
form of teacher-hatred obsession. 

Like this latter Greek worthy every succeeding 


teacher has gone on to his own cup of hemlock, a 


some 


fate which for society is simply a fitting and proper 
end for all who dare to meddle with youthful minds 
Thus any disgruntled soul in society who steers care- 
fully away from blaming his ills upon his parents 
(as this is strictly bughouse) may find a large cheer 
ing squad, even among psychiatrists, as he gives vent 
freely to vituperations about his school life. What, 
after all, is healthier than a good “fluff” of scathing 
ridicule which puts “old Jonesy,” his erstwhile 
English teacher, in her place? 

It is difficult to determine who nurses the great 
compulsion about teachers. It would seem, at first 
glance, to be a toss-up between the extremely well- 
educated person who has the longest and thus the 
bitterest experience with schools and the early drop 
out who failed or simply left school because it was 
unpleasant. The it the 
bitter end, carries the scars prominently throughout 


former, having faced to 


life. The latter centers his resentment in the cir- 
cumstances of his failure and enlarges his hatred 
through the years. 

These two groups, however, are only second-rate 
contenders for the teacher-hating championship. 
They are completely overshadowed by a far more 
venomous group, namely, teachers themselves. Psy- 
chiatrists have before them, indeed, a fruitful field 
of investigation in this mad area of masochism. 

The teacher's unconscious hatred of himself needs 
only to breach the thinnest line of separation to 
rationalize into vitriolic abuse. For instance, I have 
never known a college teacher in any field who was 
not aghast at the ineptness of public-school teach- 
ers in the same field. I heard recently a glowingly 
authoritative defense of the public schools by an 
individual who, of course, qualified his remarks by 
taking exception to “what they're teaching in the 
social-studies courses.” Needless to say, the person 
speaking had achieved eminence in these self-same 
social studies. Even more obvious, of course, is the 
mutual disrespect all teachers feel for one another, 
with the greatest abhorrence of all reserved for the 
study of education. The saddest moments for many 
of us are those when we confer hopefully with “star” 
pupils and find that they have no brighter hope or 
promise than that of becoming teachers themselves. 
—M. L. Story in School and Society. 





The Poor Man’s 


Without the $2,000 
we have our room 


AUDIO-ROOM 


By 
CHARLES W. LOVY 


NEW INSTRUCTIONAL device has, of late, 
A captured the imagination of instruc- 
tors, the interest of students, and the hesi- 
tant approval of budget-conscious school 
boards: the audio-room. 

The audio-room normally has facilities 
for recording speech, music, and what-not 
on tape, wire, or records; a library of re- 
cordings made by the school or bought out- 
side; and, finally, facilities for students to 
listen to the recordings and work with 
them. 

The Language Lab at Louisiana State 
University’ is a good example of this im- 
portant post-war development. It contains 
130 semi-private booths, each equipped 
with a turntable and earphones. The li- 
brary provides records in seven different 
languages. Recording facilities are avail- 
able to high-school teachers who wish to 
have certain materials recorded for use in 
their classes. 

It goes without saying that there is 
hardly a department in any school that 
could not find good use for such facilities 
in its program. English for foreigners, mu- 
sic, occupational information, and dra- 
matics are but a few of the fields in which 
audio-facilities obviously can serve a useful 
purpose. The writer's concern, however, is 
with foreign languages, that problem child 
of American education, and it is his con- 
cern not only with, but about, foreign-lan- 
guage teaching that led to the adventure 
whose result was some extra work for the 
writer, better learning for the students, and 
an audio-room at no cost for Contra Costa 


*See Audio Record, Vol. 7, No. 5. 


Junior College—but hereby hangs a tale, 
the tale to be told here. 

Contra Costa Junior College has a rather 
successful foreign-language program, based 
on the cultural approach.’ French One, for 
example, is from the very first lesson a 
course on French civilization, taught and 
studied in French. Functional French is the 
aim, no doubt, but how do you make 
French functional in an overcrowded class- 
room, particularly if some of the students 
feel funny the very moment French nasal 
sounds try to force their way out of their 
American noses? One solution would be to 
hire an extra dozen foreign-language in- 
structors, and keep the students in class six 
hours a day instead of one, but school 
boards being what they are, the consensus of 
opinion is that teaching French is not the 
sole purpose of the American public school. 
The instructor at Contra Costa therefore 
decided to double himself for the benefit 
of slower students. A tape recorder was 
available in the school, so some of the 
French material used in class was recorded 
on tape, and a few students put in extra 
time repeating the material after the tape 
recorder. 

By mid-term the instructor's office had 
become too small to accommodate all the 
students who wanted to work with the re- 
corder. But chance brought the solution to 
this problem. An article in the C.T.A. Jour- 
nal® (California Teachers Association) de- 
scribed an audio-room at Mt. San Antonio 

*W. V. Kaulfers, Modern Languages for Modern 
Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1942. 


*Wesley L. Lewis, “Audition for 
C.T.A. Journal, Vol. 46, No. 9. 


Learning.” 
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College, Pomona, Cal. This was a stimu- 
lus, indeed, for who has ever heard of a 
Californian willing to be outdone by an- 
other Californian—especially one from 
down South. There was no doubt—Contra 
Costa must have its audio-room. 

The people at Mt. San Antonio proved 
very helpful, and supplied on request a de- 
tailed description of their admirable set-up. 
The next step was simple: drawing up an 
estimate of what the new audio-room would 
cost—turntables, earphones, soundproof re- 
cording lab, fluorescent 
shelves, and all. The total was a mere pit- 
tance, a ‘few thousand dollars, and the esti- 
mate went to the board. 

Unbelievable as this may seem, they still 
felt that not all the taxpayers’ money should 
go into foreign-language teaching, and the 
request was turned down. 

This was the signal for the foreign-lan- 
guage department to go underground. 
Quite a few of the administrators lent a 
willing ear to the subversive call for an 
audio-room. An empty room was found and 
equipped with 
tables: no cost. The tape-recorder was trans- 
ferred to the audio-room: no cost. We re- 
corded the essential foreign-language ma- 
terial on tape, and with the opening of the 
fall semester the school was all ready to 
offer its students enrolled in a foreign lan- 
guage an opportunity to do more and better 
work. The new audio-room opened on the 
second floor, in what had been classroom 
178. 

There was some mild concern all round 
whether students could be trusted to use 
the room and run the machine without su- 
pervision, and by this time the language 
department considered it a point of honor 
not to ask for paid student or lab-assistant 
help. Would the students simply wreck the 
expensive machine? How could they be 
taught to handle it? Should work in the 
audio-room be required, and if so how 
should we check up on it to give the stu- 
dents due credit? 


lights, record 


comfortable chairs and 


A little staff of paid technicians, some 
extra blanks to be filled in, and specific 
records to be kept by the recorder’s office 
would have done the trick. It turned out 
that a little optimism could do it better and 
cheaper. 

We started out with a few basic prin- 
ciples: (1) that a tape recorder used and 
wrecked by students does more service than 
one never used and never wrecked, (2) that 
people left to their own devices will develop 
more of a feeling of responsibility than 
people under close supervision who con- 


sider someone else responsible for what 


they do, (3) that students have basically the 
desire to learn, and that interest in the 
course is a better motivation than formal 
requirements. 

Accordingly, students were told that work 
in the audio-room was not required, but 
that they were expected to use the room. 
Every student was given a two-page note 
sheet explaining how to use the tape-re- 
corder. The audio-room was thrown open 
daily from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M., with the near- 
est instructor some 40 yards away, and no 
technician or assistant in sight at all. As a 
formality, students using the room were 
asked to sign their names on a sign-up sheet 
posted on the wall each day, but no pro- 
vision was made to make sure that students 
could not sign the sheet without using the 
room. Each day was reserved for a different 
language. 

Within four weeks from the opening 
date, 216 student visits had been recorded, 
each student staying in the audio-room for 
at least one hour, many for a longer time. 
This meant 216 extra hours of intensive and 
enjoyable work, of voluntary, and therefore 
fruitful, work. 

None of the catastrophes anticipated ma- 
terialized. On the first day the tape tore 
twice; on the second day, it tore three times. 
The instructor, called to the audio-room, 
had to waste forty valuable seconds splicing 
the tape with scotch tape. We put up a 
little sign in the audio-room: “Is it true 
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that proficiency in academic subjects makes 
a student incapable of keeping mechanical 
gadgets under control?” The tape never 
tore again. 

After a semester of teaching geared to 
audio-room facilities, we feel not only that 
the students gained immeasurably in pro- 
ficiency, thanks to the new approach, but 
that we simply could not teach without that 
audio-room. This statement about a device 
so newly grafted on the foreign-language 
program may seem non-sensical. But a 
sampling of reports from all over the coun- 
try seems to indicate that in a few years an 
audio-laboratory will be as much a matter 
of course as a chemistry or physics labora- 
tory. A $20,000 modern-language labora- 
tory given to Cornell University by the 
Gray Research and Development Company 
enables that school to implement its spoken 
approach along army lines in spite of lim- 
ited instruction time.* 

Purdue University has a $15,000 lab 
equipped with turntables, individual 
booths, earphones, tape-recorders, and a 
tachistoscope (projector which flashes pre- 
pared texts on a screen at controlled 
speed); in their laboratory, students get al- 
most continual individual practice in speak- 
ing by talking back to the recorder and 
having their own speech recorded.’ The 
language department, cooperating with 
mill-cabinet and engineering students, gave 
Pasadena City College a low-cost lab 
through a valuable inter-departmental 
work project.* 

We have not been able as yet to ascer- 
tain, through comparison of test data 
achieved by a control group of students 
with those attained by pupils working in 
the audio-room, the exact gain to be cred- 
ited to laboratory work, but the difference 
is obvious to anyone who is in contact with 
our students. It is a difference not only of 

*“What the Colleges Are Doing,” Science. Jan. 
1952, p. 6. 


*Modern Language News. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Dec. 1951. 
* Ibid. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


If you would like to have an audio- 
room at no cost whatever, Mr. Lovy’s 
experience shows one way to get it. 
First, you draw up a description of the 
room and its equipment, and an esti- 
mate of its cost—a few thousand dol- 
lars. The board will turn this down. 
Next, you take the school’s tape re- 
corder to a spare room and set up in 
business without the few thousand dol- 
lars. The author, who tells how he did 
it, teaches foreign language in Contra 
Costa Junior College, Richmond, Cal. 





proficiency in aural-oral work, but one of 
attitude and grasp. The student, from the 
very outset in contact with the foreign lan- 
guage as a living entity, sheds his reserve, 
sees grammar automatically in its proper 
perspective, and enjoys his understanding 
of the spoken language and his successful 
attempts to speak it. He approaches reading 
from the spoken language, as the native 
does, through direct understanding, attains 
correctness of expression often before he 
knows the grammatical principles underly- 
ing it, and instead of fulfilling a tedious 
language requirement—French 1A, 1B, 2A, 
and 2B—eagerly assimilates the language of 
Frenchmen. 

There seems to be a tendency among the 
freshmen, who usually entered the language 
class full of scepticism, to major or minor in 
that intriguing subject, which seems in such 
close touch with life itself. This practical 
approach is particularly valuable for junior- 
college students whose achievement is in- 
sufficient for transfer to a university and 
who, once they change their vocational goal, 
should be protected from the frustrating 
feeling of having wasted one or more se- 
mesters in studying a subject without “mak- 
ing the grade” in it. 

Here is what one of them says about his 
experience in the audio-room: 

“Repeated listening to the recorder has 
made the material quite familiar to me. The 
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other day I tuned in to a Spanish broad- 
cast, and I could understand every word of 
it without any effort, and without having 
to piece the words together.” 

Thus runs a typical evaluation of the 
audio-lab, written by a D-student at the 
end of the first semester. 


It is obvious that other courses could be 
vitalized in a similar way through the use 
of an audio-lab. At Mt. San Antonio, a 
lecture given by a famous scientist was re- 
corded and made a compulsory out-of-class 
assignment for science students.’ Which de- 
partment would not have similar ideas? 

At Contra Costa, limited audio facilities 
so far make the audio-room the jealously 


* Op. cit. 


guarded domain of the language depart- 
ment, but future expansion will necessarily 
bring in other areas of instruction. Rather 
than wistfully long for a $20,000 audio- 
paradise such as Cornell has, smaller schools 
need but a tape-recorder to set up a minia- 
ture paradise of their own at no cost. It 
cannot give full service either to the students 
or to a record-hungry community, but all 
new ventures in education have had to 
prove their value before money could be 
spent on them. This one is no exception. 
When that great day comes, the language 
department at Contra Costa will be quite 
willing to accept the board's appropriation, 
and will be better able to spend it usefully 
than it would have been without audio ex- 
perience. 


indi 


HISTORY SPELLING: The “Mugwumps” had 
been a prominent part of the assignment for the 
day in an American history class visited by Dr. 
Frank L. Steeves, he says in Phi Delta Kappan. 
The textbook’s coverage of “Mugwumps” was ex- 
cellent, and the teacher had dwelt at length 
upon them. Dr. Steeves asked the 26 students to 
write the word for him, with the following results: 
2 spellings correct, 24 incorrect—“at least 10 fantas- 
tic” (examples, “Muggmamps” and “Mugwamples”). 

In another American history class visited by the 
author, a test included the question, “What In- 
dians lived in Guatemala when the Spaniards first 
arrived?” Dr. Steeves looked at the 22 students’ 
answers to that one, found as follows: 2 blank; 
3 answered “Astic,” “Ayates,” and “Acteck” (mean- 
ing “Aztec”); and 16 answered “Mayan,” spelling 
it 8 different ways, such as “Malauns” and “Mazam.” 

Dr. Steeves wonders of what earthly use such 
lessons are, if the students don't know what the 

-_—§-— 

Epiror’s Nore: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 


teacher and the textbook are talking about. He 
feels that “teachers, as a group, are hurriedly half 
covering a great mass of relatively insignificant 
information.” 

DRINKING: Some 80% of U. S. college men who 
drink, and 65% of college women who drink, began 
their drinking before they entered college. That's 
what Robert Straus and Selden D. Bacon, of Yale 
University, found in a 5-year study of the drinking 
habits of American college youth, in which 17,000 
students of 27 colleges and universities participated, 
announces Yale University. 

The probability that a young person will drink 
at all, says Mr. Straus, is closely related to the 
practices of his parents: Of the men whose parents 
drink, go% are users; while of the men whose 
parents both abstain, only 51% drink. Where both 
parents are users, 83%, of the women students drink 
on occasion; but when both parents abstain, only 
19% of the women drink. 

Among students whose family income is under 
$2,500, only about 66% of the men and 30% of 
the women drink. But where family income is 
$10,000 or more, 86%, of the men and 79% of the 
women drink. 

The majority of college-student drinkers usually 
drink beer—but for economy, not by choice. Most 
of the beer drinkers prefer something stronger. 





SOCIAL STATUS 
and Adjustment in School 


By JOEL B. MONTAGUE 


HERE IS a growing literature in soci- 
Pae and education which is the result 
of investigations into various facets of the 
problem of understanding the relationship 
between the social status of students and 
their behavior in school. The writer ex- 
amines here the criticisms and difficulties 
of a large number of high-school students 
of varying social status, in selected areas 
of school experience. 

The data upon which the study? is based 
were gathered by means of a specially pre- 
pared questionnaire? which was completed 
by the seniors of approximately half of the 
high schools in the State of Washington. 
This group of over 4,400 high-school seniors 
represented 150 schools and comprised the 
total responding group, which was approx- 
imately one-third of the high-school seniors 
in the State. This report is the result of an 
analysis of responses of the foregoing group 
to one section of the questionnaire, con- 
sisting of a problem checklist of 250 items. 

Status groupings were formed on the 
basis of student responses to the statement: 
“My parents are considered by most people 
in the community to be: (1) Very important 
in the community; (2) rather important 
people; (3) just average people; (4) of less 
than average importance; (5) not at all im- 
portant.” Those responding to choices 1 
and 2 were combined into what is called the 
“upper-status group,” or, for brevity, the 


* Scientific Paper No. 1011, Department of Rural 
Sociology, Washington Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions, Institute of Agricultural Sciences, Tie State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 

* The questionnaire, prepared by L. J. Elias, is 
entitled High School Youth Look at Their Prob- 
lems. It is composed of 3go items. (College Book- 
store, Pullman, Washington) 
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“upper group.” Those responding to 
choices 4 and 5 were combined to form the 
“Jower-status group”; and those responding 
to number 3, the middle choice, made up 
the “middle-status group.” The number of 
cases in each of the groups was: upper, 
1,013; middle, 3,278; and lower, 112. 

The problem was, then, to determine 
whether a significant relationship existed 
between the students’ appraisal of their 
parents’ status in the community and stu- 
dents’ responses to the selected items on the 
problem checklist. 

Only those items and responses which 
had a clear reference to the students’ ad- 
justments in school were analyzed.’ For 
convenience in discussion, the items are 
grouped into the following areas: (1) those 
indicating dissatisfaction with the school; 
(2) those expressing difficulties in interper- 
sonal relations in school situations; (3) 
those suggesting difficulties in self-expres- 
sion in school situations; and (4) those in- 
dicative of self-criticism relative to school 
experience. (See Table I)* 

In examining responses to items in the 
first category, it was found that statistically 
significant differences between the status 
groups did exist in their responses to three 
statements indicating dissatisfaction with 
the school. (See the first part of Table L) 
The first, and the most general, of these 
statements was, “School is not interesting.” 
Twelve and five-tenths per cent of the stu- 

*For published findings of the study in other 
areas, inquire of the Division of Rural Sociology, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 

* The table includes only 14 of the 27 items 
analyzed. Responses of the status groups to these 14 


items indicated that statistically significant differ- 
ences existed between them. 
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dents from the lower group found school 
uninteresting, whereas only about half that 
per cent of the upper and middle-status 
groups indicated that they had similar feel- 
ings about school. 

The fact that a rather small per cent of 
the total responding group indicated that 
they found school uninteresting is worth 
noting, but the disparity between the status 
groups may offer a clue to the differences in 
attitude of children from families of vary- 
ing social position in the community. 

Concerning the second item in this cate- 
gory, “Studies are too hard,” a significant 
difference was found to exist between the 
middle and lower and also between the 
upper- and lower-status groups. Less than 
2 per cent of the upper and middle groups 
responded to this item, as compared with 
6.2 per cent of the lower-status group. The 
responses to the third item in this series, 
“Don't like my courses,” were, in all prob- 
ability, related to the responses to the sec- 
ond item. Here again, the significant dif- 
ferences were between the students of 
upper and lower status, and between those 
of middle and lower social status, Approxi- 
mately 4 per cent of each of the upper and 
middle groups, and 10 per cent of the lower 
group responded to this item. 

Several other items bearing on dissatis- 
faction with the school will be mentioned, 
although statistically significant differences 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This study involves about one-third 
of the high-school seniors of the State 
of Washington. The students were 
identified as belonging to one of three 
social-status groups. The questionnaire 
they answered contained 390 items, 
designed to show the comparative ad- 
justment to school conditions of the 
three groups. Only the more impor- 
tant of the findings are reported here. 
Dr. Montague is a member of the fac- 
ulty of State College of Washington, at 
Pullman. 





between the responses of the status groups 
were not revealed. (The following items 
do not appear in Table IL.) These items 
were stated as criticisms of teachers. 

Although no significant differences be- 
tween the status groups were revealed in 
the students’ responses, substantial agree- 
ment was indicated in response to the item 
“Some teachers are not good.” Approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of the total responding 
group agreed with this statement. The 
middle-status group was slightly less apt to 
share this response than were the other two 
groups. 

Responses to the item “Some teachers are 
not fair,” revealed that the students of 
lower social status were somewhat more 
prone to agree than were the others. The 
per cents were: upper, 11.9; middle, 12.0; 
and lower, 17.9. 

Only about 2 per cent of each status 
group responded to the item, “Teachers are 
not friendly.” 

The remaining item which expressed 
criticism of teachers was, “Teachers don't 
explain things to me.” The per cent of each 
group voicing this complaint was also small. 

Several items critical of required work, 
curricular offerings, and crowded schedules 
showed little difference between groups. 
There was, however, a tendency for the 
students of middle social status to indicate, 
by their lack of response, somewhat more 
satisfaction with the existing situation than 
was true of the students of either upper or 
lower status. One other item should be men- 
tioned in this category—“Too strict in 
school.” Approximately 2 per cent of each 
group responded to this statement—pos- 
sibly the same 2 per cent who thought 
teachers to be unfriendly. 

Thus, the children of lower social status 
indicated considerably more dissatisfaction 
with school in general and with courses 
than did students of higher social status. 
There is some evidence that the students 
of middle status were the most satisfied with 
their school experience. 
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Difficulties in Interpersonal Relations 
in School Situations 
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4. Not being popular. 

s. Being left out of things. 

6. Too few social activities. 
7. Too many social activities. 
8. How to make friends. 





Difficulties in Self-Expression in School 
Situations 
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9. Unable to express myself well. 
10. Don’t like to recite. 
11. Having to recite before the class. 











Self-Criticism 
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13. Not enough time to study. 152 


12. Can’t seem to concentrate. 268 | 
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14. Afraid I'm not passing. 31 | 
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* Statistically significant differences (5 _ cent level or above) between status groups are indicated below by 


the number of the statement followed by 


and M, L and U; (8) U and M; (9) 
(13) M and U; (14) M and L, L and 


The second category to be analyzed con- 
sisted of responses to items which indicated 
difficulties in interpersonal relations in 
school situations. Significant differences 
were found between the replies of the three 
status groups to five items in this area. 
(Refer to the second part of Table L.) 

It should be kept in mind that popularity 
in the definition of high-school students is 
very important. On the item, “Not being 
popular,” significant differences were found 
in the responses of the lower group as com- 
pared with the upper and middle groups. 
Whereas approximately g per cent of each 
of the upper and middle groups responded 
to this item, 16 per cent of the lower group 
was concerned about not being popular. 
An item with similar connotation was 
“Being left out of things.” The responses 
were in about the same proportion as those 


abbreviation for the groups: (1) L and U; (2) M and L; L and U; 
(3) M and L, L and U; (4) MC) U and M, (s) M and L, L and U; (6) U and M 


of ond fh Lond 0s GY 


nd M, M and L, L and U; (10) U and M; (11) U and M; (12) L and U; 


just given. However, the per cent of each 
group which designated this as a problem 
was somewhat larger in this instance: 
Upper, 13.5 per cent; middle, 11.0 per cent; 
and lower, 21.4 per cent. It is also interest- 
ing to note that while the difference be- 
tween the lower group and the upper group 
was significant at the 5 per cent level, the 
difference between the lower and middle 
groups was significant at the 1 per cent 
level. 

There was also a degree of conformity 
in the responses to the item, “Too few 
social activities.” Here, differences between 
the three groups were all significant at the 
1 per cent level, with the middle group 
being the least concerned, and with one- 
fourth of the respondents of lower status 
feeling left out of many social activities. 
The item reversed, i.e., “Too many social 
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activities,” revealed that the middle group 
was not concerned here, either. The upper 
status group contained the largest propor- 
tion of responses. The response of the lower 
group was too small to be handled statis- 
tically. 

Another item which was related to the pre- 
ceding items in this category was “How to 
make friends.” In response to this state- 
ment, it was the students of high status who 
were least concerned, with 10.8 per cent 
responding, whereas 13.9 per cent and 17.9 
per cent of the middle and lower groups, 
respectively, exhibited some worry over this 
problem. Differences between groups were 
statistically significant. 

No significant differences were found be- 
tween groups on the following items (not 
shown in the table): “I'm always getting 
into trouble”; “Schoolmates gossip about 
me”; “Wanting to go with a certain group”; 
and “Getting along with teachers.” But it 
is interesting that a larger per cent of stu- 
dents of low social status responded to the 
first three than was true of students of 
higher status, and that on the fourth item, 
a slightly larger per cent of students of 
higher status responded. 

This would seem to emphasize what was 
revealed by the, preceding items, on which 
significant differences were found between 
groups—that the students of low social 
status suffered more severely from difficul- 
ties in interpersonal relations than did the 
children of the other two groups, but, as 
was also indicated, these difficulties did not 
include relations with teachers. The two 
higher status groups were a little more 
likely to become involved in teacher-student 
difficulties. 

The next category includes three items 
about “Difficulties in self-expression in 
school situations.” Significant differences 
were found between the status groups on 
each item. (See the third part of Table I.) 

Most revealing was the first item, to 
which the other two were related. It was 


stated, “Unable to express myself well.” 
Differences between the respective groups 
were significant at the 1 per cent level. 
Forty and two-tenths per cent of the lower- 
status group responded to this statement, 
indicating that they were concerned with 
the problem. The least concern was re- 
vealed by the upper-status group, with 18.5 
per cent responding, whereas 23.8 per cent 
of the middle group indicated difficulties 
in self-expression. 

The other two related items were: “Don't 
like to recite” and “Having to recite before 
the class.” Responses to these items, as shown 
in Table I, were almost identical. The 
problem of reciting in class, however, did 
not seem to be as serious for any status 
group as was the more general problem of 
self-expression. 

The full meaning of this evident diff- 
culty in verbal expression for a large per 
cent of these high-school seniors is not 
known. It could possibly indicate a lack of 
self-confidence, or, more likely it merely con- 
notes a lack of ability to use their native 
language satisfactorily. The striking differ- 
ences between status groups reveal that 
whatever the full meaning is, it is closely 
associated with the factor of social status 
and that the schools have not been success- 
ful in lessening the disparities between 
groups. In fact, it could be easily argued 
that the high schools have, in all probability, 
increased the difficulties in self-expression 
of the children of lower status by exerting 
the expectations and other pressures of 
middle-class teachers to a point where the 
children have lost confidence. At the same 
time, the school has not provided training 
in verbal expression by which ease of 
speech might be gained. 

The last category included four items 
which indicated some degree of self-criti- 
cism, (See the fourth part of Table L) 

The differences between the lower-status 
group and the upper on the item “Can't 
seem to concentrate” were significant. It 
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should be pointed out that the per cents of 
each group responding to this item were 
relatively high: Upper, 26.5 per cent; 
middle, 27.2 per cent; and lower, 35.7 per 
cent. It is possible that this concern of stu- 
dents with not being able to concentrate 
may be the result of unrealistic expectations 
of teachers. 

On another item in this category, “Not 
enough time to study,” the significant dif- 
ference in responses was between the 
middle and lower groups, although the 
upper group, as well as the lower, exhibited 
some concern about not having time to 
study. The percentages responding in the 
three groups were: upper, 15.0; middle, 
12.5; and lower, 21.4 per cent. A variety 
of outside factors could be operating here. 
The upper and middle groups, as indicated 
previously, are involved in more “social” 
activities in school, and this is probably 
true of them also when they are not in 
school. The lower group, on the other 
hand, may have time-consuming responsi- 
bilities at home, in caring for siblings, or 
in working to supplement the family in- 
come. 

The respondents in the lower social- 
status group evidenced significantly more 
concern by their responses to the last item 
to be considered—“ Afraid I'm not passing” 
—than did the upper and middle groups. 
Eight per cent of the students of lower 
social status feared failure as compared 
with 3.8 per cent and 3.1 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the middie- and upper-status 
groups. This response of the lower group 
may indicate a feeling of insecurity or a 
sense of fancied or real inferiority in aca- 
demic work. Even though the per cent is 
relatively small, it indicates that these feel- 
ings are twice as prevalent in this group as 
they are in each of the other groups. 

The findings presented here have certain 
implications for the student of existing 
social classes. Inasmuch, however, as the 
status groups were based solely upon the 


students’ conceptions of their parents’ pres- 
tige in the community, it is probably more 
desirable to make the analysis in terms of 
simple social status groups.® 

In summary, the data indicating a degree 
of dissatisfaction with school revealed that 
those students who rated their parents as 
of low social status in the community were 
twice as apt to find school uninteresting as 
were the students who rated their parents 
in the middle- and upper-status groups. 
About the same proportion of responses was 
also found for other criticisms of the school, 
although this was not true of the criticism 
of teachers. In this case, there was little 
difference between status groups. The data 
also showed that there was a tendency for 
the middle-status group to be less critical 
of the existing school situation than either 
of the other two groups. The difference, 
however, between the middle group and the 
lower group was, on most items, greater than 
was the disparity between the middle group 
and the upper-status group. 

In the area of interpersonal relations in 
school, the middle-status group appeared 
to be the best adjusted, and the lower-status 
students the most concerned. Both the 
middle and the lower groups evidenced 
some concern about making friends. The 
students in the upper group seemed to be 
relatively more satisfied with their friend- 
ships and ability to make friends. Consid- 
ering the group as a whole, it appeared that 
nearly one-fourth of these high-school 
seniors were experiencing difficulty in some 
area of interpersonal relations. 

The lower-status group expressed difh- 
culties in self-expression over twice as fre- 
quently as did the upper group. The 
middle group fell in between. Relatively 
large per cents of each status group indi- 


* Without initiating a discussion of the defini- 
tions of class and status, it should be inted out 
that although they are hardly separable, at the 
same time, neither are they synonymous. In any 
case, surely the nature of the data precludes con- 
sidering the status groups as classes. 
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cated that they had difficulties in self- 
expression. This is evidence that difficulties 
in self-expression are too common among 
high-school seniors, and indicates a defi- 
ciency in our educational system. 

Not only was the lower-status group the 
most critical of school, but it also exhibited 
the most self-criticism. With reference to 
self-criticism, the data also indicated that 
more than one-fourth of each group—in the 
case of the lower group, 35.7 per cent— 
complained about not being able to con- 
centrate. This, too, seems indicative of 
some weakness in the functioning of our 
schools. The fact that proportionately, stu- 
dents of lower status feared academic fail- 
ure twice as frequently as did members of 
the other two groups, indicates a lack of 
personal security in this area. But the fac- 
tors operating here are undetermined. 

Generally speaking, the study indicated 
that the students of middle and upper 
status were more adequately accommodated 


to school. They were more secure in inter- 
personal relationships, experienced less dif- 
ficulty in self-expression, and were some- 
what less critical of themselves, when com- 
pared with the students of low status, who 
frequently experienced difficulties in ac- 
commodation to school, as well as in inter- 
personal relations and in self-expression, 
and who were more self-critical. 

These findings tend to support the find- 
ings of other research in the field,* and 
point up the necessity for bringing the pub- 
lic schools in line with democratic prin- 
ciples, in order that students of low social 
status will not suffer from a handicap in 
school, which is not compatible with the 
avowed objectives of a system of public 
education, 


*See Ruth E. Eckert and Thomas O. Marshall, 
When Youth Leave School, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1938. They found that 
the school fails to hold the high-school group which 
is least able to make adequate adjustments outside 
of school. 


Soliloquy 


By NEIL M. JOHNSTON 


Backward, turn backward O Time in your 
flight 

And make me a Graduating Senior this 
night, 

With ideals as high as the stars in the sky 

And a Sheepskin to prove that I've basked 
in the Light. 


With the Speaker there talking at length 
While I 

Am not hearing a word 

Nor wondering why. 


Backward turn backward O Time, and 
permit 

Me to sit here once more believing I'm IT! 

Put in my head the illusion again 

That I have all the answers that I “knew” 
I had then.- 


Let me again utter those “truths” I have 
said, 
Aw heck! 
What's the use! 
I'm Going to Bedi 





GEOMETRY 


“Once upon a time”: 
my discipline plan 


according to AESOP 


By 
MARGARET ROBERT 


HE LIFE of a geometry teacher is cer- 

tainly not the life of Riley! And the 
main thing wrong with it is what we have 
to teach. I don’t mean the subject matter 
either, for after all, progressive education 
demands that we teach children, not subject 
matter. 

Sometimes I hate the word “progressive.” 
I feel that the high-school teacher today is 
reaping the whirlwind of progressive edu- 
cation’s sowing. True, the accent on person- 
ality development during the past two dec- 
ades has done much to develop the indi- 
viduality of the pupil, but in too many 
cases the personalities of the little angels 
have developed at the expense of brains 
and moral fortitude. Too many have lost 
the power of concentration, the ability to 
delve for anything hard, and the initiative 
to work alone. Too many have developed a 
contempt which they don’t try to conceal 
for their teachers and subjects not to their 
taste. They shrug their shoulders and de- 
mand to know what possible good such-and- 
such will ever do them. Many of them 
won't try because “Mother couldn't do it 
either.” A large majority slink into class 
with the “goblins'll git you ef you don’t 
watch out” attitude, some real and some 
spurious. 

Sometimes I feel like howling to high 
heaven because the dunce stool and hickory 
stick are no more! But those days are gone 
forever. Though the pendulum is swinging 
away from so much “progressive” pamper- 
ing, it is still in the middle ground between 
that extreme and the strict discipline of the 
early part of the century. 

At Baton Rouge High School, where I 
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teach, plane geometry is required. Conse- 
quently, every child in school has to study 
it regardless of his mathematical inclina- 
tions. Approximately one in every four does 
well, the interest in the subject itself moti- 
vating them to study and learn. The re- 
maining 75 per cent, however, have to be 
begged, forced, and beguiled into studying 
or attempting to study. 

I suppose I’m old-fashioned. My mother 
taught me that when I had something to do, 
I should do it; when I had something to 
learn, I should learn it. If I didn’t, I got the 
back of her hand, whether justly or not. I 
expect my pupils to tackle their tasks, too, 
and it is something of a shock to find that 
they won't. 

Instead of shooting out my brains or 
quietly going mad, however, I have devised 
a scheme of beating them at their game. In- 
stead of fussing and nagging and losing my 
good disposition, I tell them stories with 
morals, They eat them up! And what is 
more to the point, it works! 

I've given my problem children names: 
the Owl, the Miller and his Son and the 
Donkey, the Irishman, the Birds, the Fox, 
the Cat, and the Irenes. Of course, anyone 
familiar with Grimm and Andersen and 
Aesop will recognize the types. But surpris- 
ingly, most of the pupils claim they have 
never heard the stories, and consequently 
they enjoy them the more. I can say “Once 
upon a time” and it is like waving a wand 
and getting quiet where none was before. 

For instance, the largest problem of my 
geometrical life is the Talker. Oh, not the 
whisperer about the party tomorrow night 
or the “what are you going to wear” kind 
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though they are worrisome, too! These I 
quiet, after some “What did you say, I 
wasn't listening” responses, with the follow- 
ing poem: 

A wise old owl sat in an oak. 

The more he heard, the less he spoke. 


The less he spoke, the more he heard. 
Now wasn't he a wise old bird? 


After the second time of correcting the 
unconscious talker, I have only to say “Owl” 
and he shuts up with a grin. I have even 
had a few who began to hear what was 
going on in class and learned something 
that way. 

The Talker is of two classes, the first one 
being the inveterate, incessant talker. 
Though he means no harm, his constant 
flow of loud, irrelevant remarks, appropos 
of nothing, disturbs the class so much 
that no concentration is possible. The 
second type is the know-it-all. This second 
one is not malicious, and he really ranks very 
high in class. He knows how to say all the 
axioms. He knows how to prove all the 
propositions and to make all the construc- 
tions, He knows all the definitions in the 
book. In fact, he knows all about every- 
thing, not only in geometry. But he talks 
too much and monopolizes so much of the 
class time that all of the others can’t learn 
anything at all. 

These talkers I call the Irishman. The 
Irishman was so eager to get to the United 
States that he could hardly wait to get off 
the boat. He hastened down Fifth Avenue, 
or whatever street they walk down after 
they get off the boat, and socked in the nose 
the first American he met. Naturally, the 
American socked right back, with so much 
force that the Irishman sprawled in the 
street. As he lay there rubbing his jaw, the 
American expostulated with him: “Look 
here, you can’t do that!” 

“Why not?” asked the surprised Irish- 
man. “Isn't this the land of the free? Can't 
I do what I please?” 

“Yes,” said the American, “but your 
liberty ends where my nose begins!” 


Usually my Irishmen get the idea that 
they might be socking some of the class in 
their learning-noses, and are a little more 
considerate, 

The Birds might be grouped as talkers, 
but they are more of the know-not-and- 
know-not-that-they-know-not type. You start 
to give them directions, but before you are 
half through, they are rushing off with an 
eager, “Oh, yes, I know all about it now.” 
Then they do it all wrong or come sneaking 
back shamefacedly a few minutes later with 
what-did-you-say-do-now. 

To the Birds I tell the story of the Mag- 
pie and her friends. Once upon a time, the 
birds decided to ask the Magpie, whose nest 
was very beautiful and comfortable, to tell 
them how to build one like it. She agreed 
to do so, and all the birds in the woods 
gathered about her. 

“First,” she said, “I gather sticks and 
cross them so.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the crow, “I know all 
about how to build a nest.” And away she 
flew. That is why the crow’s nest is just a 
bunch of sticks. 

“Then,” said the Magpie, “I line the 
sticks with soft mud.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the swallow, “I know all 
about how to build a nest.” And away she 
flew. And that is why the swallow’s nest is 
just sticks and mud. 

To make a long story short—each new 
addition to the nest was treated in a similar 
fashion, which explains why all birds’ nests 
are different and why the Magpie still has 
the most beautiful one. 

Magpie is a word to conjure with, in my 
class. I can curb a pupil's impatience at 
receiving directions without either of us 
getting angry. 

My Irenes fall into two classes, too: the 
plain-and-simple-lazy, who get so far behind 
in their work that it is impossible to catch 
up, and the sweet young things who are try- 
ing to impress the male contingent with 
their helplessness. Both groups sigh mourn- 
fully that they just don’t know where to 
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start. Of course, there are boys in this cate- 
gory and some girls who honestly don’t 
know, but usually these can be moved by 
the admonition to “do something, even if 
it’s wrong.” Once started, many of the can’t- 
do-its get along very well. But for those 
whom this succinct advice doesn’t budge, I 
tell the story of Irene the Idle, a young lady 
whose acquaintance I made so long ago that 
I have forgotten where I made it. 

Irene was a very lazy little girl who didn’t 
want to work. Her fairy godmother gave her 
a ring which would prick her finger when 
she was lazy, but because it hurt, Irene 
threw it away. Then the fairy godmother 
took her to live by herself in a magic cot- 
tage. Irene had to clean the house and cook 
her own dinner, and do all of her own 
work. But Irene was too lazy to do anything 
except fix something to eat, and finally the 
house became so dirty that she had no clean 
dishes to eat from, no clean chair to sit on, 
and no clean floor to walk on. The clock 
had run down because she was too lazy to 
wind it. 

But remember that this was a magic 
house. At last the house became so angry 
at Irene that the dishes began to fly at her, 
the clock began to cry “wind me,” the floor 
began to cry “sweep me,” the bed began to 
cry “make me up,” and the brooms and 
mops began to beat her over the head. 

Finally, Irene couldn't stand it any 
longer. She seized the broom and slung it. 
It accidentally fell upon its own nail. It 
said, “Thank you, Irene.” In desperation, 
she did one thing after another, until the 
house was as neat as a pin. The moral of 
that story is very clear. 

The reference to the Miller and his Son 
and the Donkey is as easily seen. That story, 
by the way, is the only one with which they 
are familiar. I use it frequently to dam the 
flood of gripes which come my way daily. 

If I assign something to be studied, pupils 
complain that they can’t learn anything 
without writing it. If I assign it to be writ- 
ten, it takes too much time and paper. If I 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The discipline problems mount up 
in Mrs, Robert's geometry classes be- 
cause every student in the school is re- 
quired to take plane geometry—and 
75 per cent of the pupils are allergic to 
it. In this trying situation she has 
worked out a plan for using Aesop's 
fables to keep the problem children in 
line and get some work from them. She 
is pleased with the smoothness and 
effectiveness of her system—so perhaps 
there is something here for other 
teachers. Mrs. Robert teaches mathe- 
matics in Baton Rouge, La., High 
School. 





have a supervised study period (which I do 
every day, if possible) they complain that 
they have to study at night anyway, so why 
study in class. If I assign it to be done at 
home, don’t I know they are busy after they 
leave school? If I take up the homework, 
I'm a martinet. If I don’t, why should they 
have to do it? If I don’t grade the homework, 
I'm wasting their time. If I do, they quietly 
copy the class genius’s paper without ever 
seeing what they put down. I usually try 
to please the majority, especially if it makes 
no difference to me. But when enough is 
enough, I just quote the Miller, who in try- 
ing to please everyone, pleased no one, and 
lost the donkey, to boot. 

But my favorite story is the one I tell to 
my nice, studious, unimaginative pupils 
who plod along, proving every proposition 
by the plan of proving the lines or angles 
corresponding parts of congruent triangles. 
They become disturbed because the brain- 
flashes (rare) in the room take short cuts 
or get hopelessly bogged trying. I call the 
brain-flashes my Foxes, and my plodders 
Cats. 

Once upon a time, the Fox was bragging 
to the Cat that she knew a thousand tricks 
to get away when the hounds came hunting 
her. The timid Cat admitted that she knew 
only one: to climb a tree. At that moment 
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the dogs came baying into the field. The 
Cat quickly climbed a tree and was safe, 
but while the Fox was trying to decide 
which of her thousand tricks to use, the 
dogs were upon her and killed her. 


And so, though plenty of problems still 
remain, I “once-upon-a-time” many of them 
away. I let Aesop do it—my preaching and 
nagging—for after all, he was a Greek and 
didn’t the Greeks start the whole thing? 


Jnichs. of. the Trade 


By TED GORDON 


SEE THROUGH THIS ONE?—If you 
can locate a source of old x-ray film (hos- 
pitals have it), get a supply, wash it in hot 
water, and you have a handy and durable 
amount of transparent covering.—Mary M. 
Thomes, Los Angeles City College. 


SONG-TITLE ENGLISH—Capitalize on 
teen-age interest in popular songs. Have 
crooners and swooners bring in understand- 
able English song titles containing two or 
more words. By analyzing these titles for 
subjects and predicates, everybody learns 
how to distinguish phrases and clauses; how 
to distinguish dependent from independ- 
ent clauses. Use comparable song titles 
for testing (diagnostically and after mas- 
tery).—Arnold L. Lazarus, Santa Monica, 
Cal., High School. 


DEMONSTRATION DATA—To avoid 
the embarrassment and delay of sending to 
the tool crib for a forgotten too] during a 


Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THE 
Crearinc House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


demonstration, shop teachers can make a 
3 x 5 card file on all demonstrations, which 
gives all tools and materials and pertinent 
points to cover for each demonstration.— 
C. H. Ambellan, Roosevelt High School, 
Compton, Cal. 


OH ... OOO—A piece of Scotch tape over 
the “o” type bar of a typewriter prevents 
those falling “o’s” when you are typing 
stencils. This permits a heavy-handed typist 
to concentrate on the copy instead of con- 
stantly watching the stencil.—Alice Oman, 
St. Clair Shore, Mich. 


DOUBLE DUTY CARD FILE—One 
card file cabinet can be used for filing 
material in several entirely unrelated fields 
if cards of different colors are used, one 
color for each subject area, and one single 
alphabetical arrangement.—Harold  Roll- 
seth, Pewaukee, Wisc., High School. 


BULLETIN-BOARD IMPROVISA- 
TION—When short on bulletin-board space 
cover a frame with unbleached muslin and 


pin or tape materials on the improvised 
“board.” 


SHOW PROJECTS—You can keep your 
student interest high in industrial arts by 
making projects and placing them on dis- 
play. A new one a day keeps students eager 
and curious.—Carl Gaydon, Ventura, Cal., 
Junior High School. 





How to End Yawns and Bickering at 


FACULTY MEETING 


By 


LOUISE JEAN WALKER 


N RECENT months the counters of book- 
sellers, shelves of libraries, and cata- 
logues of publishing companies have dis- 
played or listed books teeming with sugges- 
tions on correct procedure and behavior in 
various business and social situations. 

College girls, young business women, and 
matrons everywhere have made Emily Post 
their mentor. Through her guidance they 
have successfully leaped every hurdle from 
an afternoon tea to a presentation at the 
Court of St. James. Oswald Jacoby’s books, 
Gin Rummy, Poker, Oklahoma, and Ca- 
nasta provide the strategy and plays for 
those who wish to make high scores. Expert 
bridge players are familiar with Culbert- 
son's rules. Numerous books tell how to fig- 
ure one’s income tax. 

In fact, the how-to-do-it books seem to 
cover every subject under the sun. Yet one 
title is lacking. Why doesn’t some one fill 
the gap with How to Guarantee a Success- 
ful Faculty Meeting? 

Since the teachers are the school’s great- 
est asset and their chief function is to teach, 
great care must be taken not to spend their 
energies and time prodigally. By the end of 
the school day, the average teacher is as 
weary and deflated as a punctured toy bal- 
loon. He must have time to rest, to change 
his thinking, to brush the cobwebs from 
his brain, and to recuperate for the next 
day. From a faculty meeting, he needs 
something more stimulating than listening 
to a colleague read a mimeographed report 
that has already been placed in his hands 
or in his mail box. 

Someone has said that yawning at a 
teachers’ meeting may be bad manners or 


an honest opinion. A teacher wants intellec- 
tual vitamins and not a sedative. He rec- 
ognizes the value of stimulation, words of 
honest commendation, an insight into new 
procedures and practices, and a bit of 
sound philosophy. 

When chairmen provide provocative pro- 
grams, teachers in coming together will be 
refreshed in body and soul. They will be 
eager to work, to experiment and to find 
new and superior methods for teaching and 
carrying out the program of the school. 

Extending the function of the school so 
that it touches the life of the community in 
all its various phases has added to the 
complexity of the school’s organization and 
program. To meet the responsibilities both 
administrators and teachers have important 
roles. Since in a democratic society the 
problems concerning the school and those 
relative to the teachers’ interests can best be 
solved in faculty groups, it is the responsi- 
bility and privilege of educators and ad- 
ministrators to see that a provocative pro- 
gram is planned and that pertinent discus- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Miss Walker thinks that among the 
flood of how-to-do-it books there should 
be one on running good faculty meet- 
ings. In the absence (as far as she can 
learn) of such a tome, she is willing to 
offer a few suggestions based upon her 
observations of good and poor prac- 
tices here and there. She teaches in the 
Department of English of Western 
Michigan College of Education at 
Kalamazoo. 
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sion follows. Such an exchange of ideas and 
experiences promotes professional growth. 


Most administrators realize the necessity 
and wisdom of delegating certain problems 
to committees for recommendation or solu- 
tion. These committees do many important 
things. Many of the benefits which teach- 
ers enjoy come from the work of these 
special groups. Frequently, individual 
teachers fail to realize that there are im- 
portant problems which extend beyond 
their own classrooms which have a claim 
upon their time and attention. They should 
realize that they are part of the school as 
well as a teacher in a department. Every 
teacher should be glad to help the admin- 
istrator or a school committee when he is 
asked. 

It is evident that the most successful 
faculty meetings follow a regular and defi- 
nite time schedule. Having a definite and 
regular date for meeting, beginning on 
time and closing at the specified hour will 
help to ensure a successful meeting. Sending 
out a statement of the agenda a week in 
advance will provoke interest and discus- 
sion. Chairmen can save time for important 
matters by seeing to it that all announce- 
ments are made through bulletins. 

Certainly the administrators or chairmen 
must be given a large part of the credit or 
the discredit for the faculty meetings. Yet 
the individual teacher shares still another 
responsibility. The most provocative pro- 
gram that one can frame will be a dismal 
failure unless teachers manifest the right 
spirit. 

There is need for good sportsmanship 
among teachers as well as among athletes. 
Honest rivalry, courteous relations, a 
sense of humor, objectivity, and a graceful 
acceptance of results are traits that are 
much in demand everywhere. 

Some time ago, the writer visited a fac- 
ulty meeting in which there was an air of 
distrust, evidenced not by direct statements 


but by innuendoes, glances, and whisper- 
ings. The group seemed to be broken up 
into two or possibly three hostile camps. 
The alignment was not teachers against the 
administration but teachers against teachers 
—everyone for himself or his clique. The 
onlooker had difficulty in maintaining 
her equanimity midst all the swirl of pas- 
sion. 

The hour was unpleasant and little, if 
anything, was accomplished. The visitor 
could not help wondering whether the 
thinly-veiled hostilities or the occasional 
outbursts of temper did not thwart and dis- 
courage the sincere and genuinely in- 
terested teacher and reduce the efficacy of 
the educative process. 

Contrast if you will another school’s fac- 
ulty meeting. Here important changes in 
policy were on the agenda. In this group, 
the teachers represented two different points 
of view. Both sides presented their opin- 
ions directly, sincerely, and frankly. The 
speakers received courteous attention. They 
discussed intelligently the issues involved 
and avoided dealing in personalities. They 
were as completely objective as is humanly 
possible. Each seemed to sense that a frank 
approach was much preferable to a devious 
one. 

Both sides frankly admitted the cogency 
or validity of some of the arguments offered 
by the opposition. In a word, they behaved 
like intelligent adults. At length after a 
thorough discussion, the faculty reached a 
compromise settlement. When the meeting 
was over, the differences were forgotten. 
Faculty members who had represented di- 
verse points of view walked out together 
and chatted unrestrainedly. 


In my judgment, this meeting offered 
practical evidence of democracy at work. I 
feel confident that willingness to cooperate 
and consideration for another's point of 
view were requisites for success and respect 
in that school’s system. 





The Art Teacher Takes On a 
PHOTOGRAPHY CLASS 


By J. E. 


HREE YEARS ago Mrs. Irma Webber, a 

Detroit art teacher, came to Denby 
High School. Although she was assigned 
some art classes, she discovered that her 
chief duty was to instruct a group of camera 
fans in the art of photography. 

Up until that time Mrs. Webber had 
never handled anything but a box camera 
and she knew practically nothing about 
photographic technique. Today Mrs. Web- 
ber’s students have won over a dozen prizes 
in national picture-taking contests. Re- 
cently she won a first prize and several 
others in Scholastic Magazine’s contests for 
teachers. Because of her success, she has been 
asked to do a series of articles for Recreation 
Magazine. Her writings offer new ap- 
proaches for picture-taking in camps, can- 
teens, and recreational centers. 

How did Mrs. Webber become an accom- 
plished photographer, and an_ inspiring 
teacher of her subject in such a short length 
of time? 

“It was hard going in the beginning and 
involved a certain amount of deception— 
innocent deception,” Mrs. Webber says. “I 
couldn’t let my students know how ‘dumb’ 
I really was in the subject that I was sup- 
posed to be teaching them. I joined adult 
photography classes; took scores of books 
out of the public library; made friends 
among people who knew what to talk about 
when the subject of photography was men- 
tioned; and I also observed the work of 
some of my more advanced teen-age 
camera-bugs. I have never worked so hard in 
my life.” 

Mrs. Webber's classes consisted of boys 
and girls ranging in age from 13 to 17. Each 
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had a camera of some kind—most of them 
small and inexpensive. She started her ad- 
venture by asking each student to rise in 
turn and describe the operation of his 
camera and some of his experience in taking 
pictures. This device was a double-edged 
maneuver, for not only did the teacher 
learn something about practical photogra- 
phy in this way, but the students were bene- 
fited too by the personal recognition the 
experience gave them. 

“I still wonder,” says Mrs. Webber with 
a wry smile, “if my first students knew just 
how inexperienced I was. Drawing was all 
I knew, so I stalled for a time until I could 
pick up the jargon of the photo fans.” 

Mrs. Webber’s first aim at Denby was to 
break down the students’ opposition to be- 
ing taught photography by an art teacher. 
“They wanted no part of art in their efforts 
to learn photography,” she says. “I demon- 
strated by means of rough sketches on a 
blackboard the simple elements of drawing. 
Often I would sit with them individually, 
draw sketches on pieces of paper, then 
arrange the floodlights and take pictures.” 

From the start it was obvious to the 
teacher that her job was not so much to 
teach photography as to build the self- 
esteem of her young students and to develop 
their awareness of the world around them. 
For the first, she was qualified by her 
genuine interest in the welfare of the young- 
sters; for the second, she saw little difference 
in the approach of the teacher of art and of 
photography. 

“My objective,” says Mrs. Webber, “was 
to inspire in my students the ability to ob- 
serve values in the commonplace, believing 
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that no two pictures will be alike, since 
photographers see subjects in different 
ways.” 

Her students are taught first to plan, then 
compose and analyze, finally to discard or 
adjust, and at last to record in a permanent 
form that which is artistic and tells a story. 
This teacher feels that age has little to do 
with a person's ability to take pictures of 
prize-winning calibre. Her classes are open 
to any student who owns a camera, without 
reference to grades, and beginners come 
from classes gA to 12A. 

Students receive two and one-half hours 
of academic credit per term, and classes are 
five days a week. The same is true of other 
high schools in Detroit, where photographic 
instruction has been made available in the 
city’s seventeen academic high schools and 
five vocational schools. 


Mrs. Webber's classroom includes a small 
darkroom containing the essentials for de- 
veloping, contact printing, and enlarging. 
Some of the boys take pictures of school 


activities, for which they receive nominal 
payment, ten per cent of which is deposited 
in the class “kitty.”’ These contributions are 
used to buy such items as a tripod, a timer, 
and other equipment for use by the class. 
Another evidence of group activity among 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


We suppose that there are a couple 
of possible morals in this report. First, 
if you are called upon to teach a pho- 
to aphy course when you hardly know 
which end of the camera is which, 
you may do all right if you study 
hard enough to keep a step or two 
ahead of the students. Second, if you 
are an art teacher, your handicap in 
photography may not last long, and you 
may soon be turning out prize-winning 
photographers. All of these things hap- 
pened to Mrs. Irma Webber in the past 
three years at Denby High School, De- 
troit, Mich. Mr. Logan, who tells about 
it, teaches English in the school. 





the class members shows up in picture-hang- 
ing projects for the occasional exhibitions 
in the classroom, to demonstrate how differ- 
ent students have fulfilled specific assign- 
ments. 

Perhaps Mrs. Webber's chief asset is her 
unusual ability to draw from each of her 
students his best efforts. She has a genuine 
talent for friendliness, but she mixes her 
warmth of;expression with firmness. She 
insists upon each student submitting the 
very best work of which he is capable. She 
wrings her hands and makes terrible faces 
at work that she knows has been done in a 
hasty and slip-shod manner. She wants each 
pupil to turn in work that expresses his 
particular personality and his range of inter- 
ests. 

“I guess my recipe is something like this,” 
she remarks, “One part subject matter, two 
parts mothering. I feel that the major need 
for my students is for someone to take an 
interest in them simply as persons, a rela- 
tionship that many of them appear to lack 
elsewhere.” 

How well the formula for successful 
photography teaching has worked out may 
be seen from the fact that in the last two 
annual contests sponsored by the Scholastic- 
Ansco Awards, Mrs. Webber's students at 
Edwin Denby High School have captured 
twelve top prizes. And one of her students 
recently won a scholarship to a nationally- 
known photography school. 

In three years Mrs. Webber—and her 
students—have come a long, long way. The 
teaching experience upon which she em- 
barked was as unique as it was bold. She 
still considers photography as one of the 
best and newest means of self-expression for 
both children and adults. She is justly proud 
of the give-and-take teacher-student rela- 
tionship in her classes, in which both have 
been the gainers. “The prizes that we have 
won,” she concludes, “are important, but 
I treasure the friendships that I have made 
among my students most of all.” 





Community 


Sea Cliff, N.Y., forms corporation 
to aid its high-school graduates 


SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


By 
F. R. FURLONG 


a4 — Tr a shame that Jim can’t go on to 

school next fall?” Just an everyday 
June remark which could have been heard 
in any faculty room at that time of year. 
Fortunately for many Sea Cliff graduates, 
this one provoked immediate discussion and 
eventually brought into being what we 
consider a good scholarship-aid program. 
Not only did it take care of the Jims and 
Janes who need assistance but it served as 
a continuing factor in fostering and pre- 
serving good school-community relation- 
ships. Here’s what happened: 

Miss S———--, who was downright seri- 
ous in her question, convinced her fel- 
low teachers that something was needed to 
assist worthy graduates who desired further 
educational training. In fact, the teachers 
were convinced to such an extent that a 
special faculty meeting was called to see 
what could be done. At this meeting, agree- 
ment was reached on several points. 

1. Financial assistance should be made available 
to students desiring to attend college, business, or 
trade schools. 

2. Money raised through faculty or student- 
association contributions would be insufficient for a 
successful student-aid program. 

$- Organizations within the community, if in- 


formed of the proposed plan, might assist with the 
undertaking. 

4. Members of the faculty should attempt to 
organize a meeting with these groups to discuss the 
matter. 


Shortly thereafter, several village organi- 
zations were approached and asked to have 
one of their number meet with the faculty 
committee. The faculty then presented their 
proposal, outlining the need and stressing 


the fact that in the final analysis this was 
something which concerned and benefited 
the entire community. It was accepted en- 
thusiastically by all present, including rep- 
resentatives of the various churches, fire 
companies, PTA, and many other groups. 

In the discussion which followed, as ways 
and means were considered for projecting 
the plan, it was apparent that there existed 
within the village a group which could put 
it into execution. A second committee was 
then selected to approach this organization, 
the Sea Cliff Community Council, and ask 
for their assistance. This council, composed 
of 26 organizations, is representative of the 
entire village. Needless to say, it took little 
“selling”—and the council took over. 

The Community Council decided, how- 
ever, that since it never functions as a 
money-raising body it should endeavor to 
establish a permanent organization for 
scholarship purposes. This has now been 
done and it is known as the Sea Cliff Com- 
munity Scholarship Fund. Furthermore, 
since they envisaged contributions of size- 
able amounts made either through out- 
right donations or from proceeds of benefits, 
it was decided that a corporation would be 
advisable. Among other things, this would 
allow donors to deduct their gifts for in- 
come-tax purposes. The formal legal de- 
tails and by-laws were drawn up by volun- 
teered services of members of the bar. 

Miss S————’s remark had traveled 
a long way. It brought into being the Com- 
munity Scholarship Fund, Inc. with the 
necessary by-laws and committees to imple- 
ment scholarship assistance. 
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Here are the purposes of the Corporation 
as defined in the by-laws: 

To solicit, collect and otherwise raise money for 
the purposes of awarding scholarships annually to 
senior students at Sea Cliff High School residing in 
the Village of Sea Cliff, and to be based on financial 
needs, character, loyalty, citizenship and promises 
of future usefulness, to expend, contribute, disburse 
and otherwise handle and dispose of the same for 
such purposes and by receiving by gift, will or other- 
wise, money or other property and by distributing 
the same for the purposes aforesaid, and to do any 
and all other things necessary or proper in connec- 
tion or incidental to any of the foregoing. 


Three classes of members were outlined, 
with contributions as follows: Contributing 
members, $1 to $5; sustaining members, $6 
to $9; and patrons, $10 or more. Voting 
rights are held only by patrons, who meet 
annually at a specified date. At this time 
directors and other officers are elected and 
assume office. The two main committees of 
the organization responsible to the direc- 
tors are Finance and Scholarship. 

The finance committee, composed of 
four members of the board of directors, are 
charged with clearing all fund-raising and 
collection activities; stipulating the amount 
of money available each year for scholar- 
ship purposes; and determining what, if 
any, surplus funds should be set aside to 
establish a reserve. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


In the November issue, Louise E. 
Goeden’'s “Washington ae Guides 
Students Toward Scholarships” told 
how the school keeps informed of the 
many scholarships that may be availa- 
ble to its graduates, and sees that they 
get their share of such aids to a college 
education. Mr. Furlong’s report shows 
how a community can do something 
in addition to that by creating its own 
scholarship project. He tells about the 
Community Scholarship Fund, Inc., of 
Sea Cliff, N. Y., a community of 5,000. 
He is supervising principal of the Sea 
Cliff Public Schools. 





The scholarship committee, which is the 
actual selection group to determine recipi- 
ents of awards, is composed of: 

1. The principal of Sea Cliff High School—who 
will act only in an advisory capacity. 

2. A representative of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation—appointed annually by the President of 
the PTA. 

g. A representative of the Village Board. 

4. A recent alumnus—who has been graduated 
not fewer than five years prior to appointment; to 
be chosen by the Board of Directors. 

5. A representative of the Community Council. 

6. A member of the faculty club—appointed yearly 
by the current president. 


The committee also may make recom- 
mendations to the finance committee as to 
the amount of scholarships after considera- 
tion of the individual applicant's need. 

The committee considers applications 
from members of the senior class oa the 
basis of: 

1. Scholarship—student must be in upper half 
of class scholastically. 

2. School citizenship; initiative shown in school 
activities. 

3. Character 

4. An educational goal 

5. Promise of future usefulness. 

6. Financial circumstances—student and parent 
must make financial statement on written applica- 
tion as to the degree of support the parent can give 
the student while in his chosen school or college. 


Alternate winners are always selected and 
each scholarship award is an outright gift 
for one year only. The scholarship aid may 
be applied to any of the following schools 
or any other school approved by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York: Four- 
year college; junior college; agricultural, 
engineering or technical school; a trade 
school, or any school involving expense. 

And now Miss S-———, her faculty co- 
workers and her community are quite satis- 
fied. With an organized corporation, the 
wherewithal is now being provided. Indi- 
vidual and organizational contributions, 
benefits, bequests from wills have tended to 
increase the treasury, all helping to assure 
Jim of his further education. 





SCHOOL—through the eyes 
of the UNDER-CHOSEN 


By ONAS SCANDRETTE 


HIS INVESTIGATION is the offspring of a 

larger study entitled “Classroom Choice 
Status Related to Scores on Components of 
the California Test of Persomality.”* The 
purpose of the parent study was to deter- 
mine to what extent the twelve components 
of the California Test of Personality would 
differentiate between children frequently 
and infrequently chosen by fellow students 
as members of classroom project commit- 
tees. 

Subjects were 68 eighth-grade students 
from two social-science classes at South Kit- 
sap Junior High School, Port Orchard, 
Wash. The study was made during the 1950- 
51 term. Choice data were obtained by ask- 
ing each student to list the names of two 
boys and two girls with whom he would like 
to work on a social-science project commit- 
tee. All students were given the Intermedi- 
ate Series, Form A, of the California Test 
of Personality. 

The number of choices received by in- 
dividual pupils ranged from o to 1. It was 
originally intended to compare the person- 
ality adjustment scores of those receiving 
no choices with an equal number of stu- 
dents receiving the highest number of 
choices. As only seven students received no 
choices, however, it was decided to compare 
those receiving one or no choice with those 
receiving five or more choices. This division 
placed 18 in the infrequently chosen group 
and 24 in the frequently chosen group. 

Mean score differences between frequently 
and infrequently chosen students were com- 
puted for all twelve components of the Cali- 


*To be published in Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 


fornia Personality Test. Mean scores on the 
school relations component diferentiated 
between the most and least frequently 
chosen students more sharply than any of 
the other components. So much for the 
parent study. 

Because the school relations scores had 


‘differentiated so sharply between the most 


and least frequently chosen students, it 
was decided to make an item analysis of 
the school relations component. It was felt 
that such an analysis would be of value be- 
cause it would shed light upon specific areas 
of the school environment which were re- 
acted to differently by the frequently and in- 
frequently chosen students. 


Findings 
The following paragraphs compare the 
responses of frequently and infrequently 
chosen students to the 15 questions which 


comprise the school relations component of 
the California Personality Test: 


1. Have you found that your teachers 
understand you? 
A third of the infrequently chosen students an- 


swered this question negatively as compared with 
12.5 per cent of the frequently chosen group. 


2. Do you like to go to school affairs with 
members of the opposite sex? 

Nearly four-tenths (38.9 per cent) of the infre- 
quently chosen students gave a negative answer to 
this question as compared with 8.3 per cent of the 
frequently chosen group. 


3. Is some of your school work so hard 
that you are in danger of failing? 


Affirmative answers to this question were given 
by more than six-tenths (61.1 per cent) of the in- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

When Mr. Scandrette asked each stu- 
dent in two of his social-studies classes 
to list two boys and two girls with 
whom he would like to work on a class 
committee, about one-fourth of the 
students were named once or not at all 
(the “under-chosen”), while about one- 
third were named five or more times 
(the “frequently chosen”). The com- 
parative responses of the two groups to 
15 questions concerning teachers, other 
students, and school work indicate that 
the “under-chosen” tend to feel that 
teachers, pupils, and school system are 
against them, and need a little special 
consideration from teachers. The au- 
thor shows three ways in which teach- 
ers can give it. He teaches social stud- 
ies in South Kitsap Junior-Senior 
High School, Port Orchard, Wash. 





frequently chosen, as compared with $7.5 per cent 
of those frequently chosen. 


4. Have you often thought that some 
teachers care little about their students? 

More than half of both the frequently and in- 
frequently chosen students answered this question 
in the affirmative. Sixty-one and one-tenth per cent 
of the infrequently chosen students gave affirmative 
answers as compared with 54.2 per cent of the fre- 
quently choser. 


5- Do some of the boys and girls seem to 
think that you do not play as fair as they 
do? 

Two-thirds of the infrequently chosen gave 
affirmative answers to this question as compared 
with slightly more than one-third (37.5 per cent) 
of the frequently chosen. 


6. Are some of the teachers so strict that 
it makes school too hard? 


Affirmative replies to this question did not sharply 
differentiate between the infrequently and fre- 
quently chosen, the percentages being 22.2 for the 
former as compared with 16 for the latter. 


7. Do you enjoy talking with members 
of the opposite sex? 
This item sharply differentiated between the 


two groups. Half of the infrequently chosen stu- 
dents answered this question negatively as com- 
pared with 20.8 per cent of the frequently chosen. 


8. Have you often thought that some of 
the teachers are unfair? 


The proportion of infrequently chosen students 
answering this question affirmatively was more than 
three times that of the frequently chosen, the per- 
centages being 27.8 for the former as compared with 
8.3 for the latter. 


g. Are you asked to join in school games 
as much as you should be? 


A large proportion of both groups answered this 
question negatively. More than six-tenths (61.1 
per cent) of the infrequently chosen gave negative 
answers as compared with 41.7 per cent of the fre- 
quently chosen. 


10. Would you be happier in school if 
the teachers were kinder? 


Affirmative answers to this item diflerentiate be- 
tween the two groups more sharply than nearly 
any other item on the list. Half of the infrequently 
chosen group answered this question affirmatively 
as compared with 8.3 per cent of the frequently 
chosen group. 


11. Do you have better times alone than 
when you are with other boys and girls? 


This question did not sharply differentiate be- 
tween the two groups. Nearly four-tenths (38.9 per 
cent) of the infrequently chosen answered this 
question affirmatively as compared with 33.3 per 
cent of the frequently chosen. 


12. Do your classmates seem to like the 
way you treat them? 


None of the frequently chosen students answered 
this question negatively, More than a fourth (27.8 
per cent) of the infrequently chosen, however, felt 
that they did not meet with the approval of their 
classmates. 


13. Do you think the teachers want boys 
and girls to enjoy each other's company? 


More than four-tenths (44.4 per cent) of the in- 
frequently chosen answered this question negatively 
as compared with 16.7 per cent of the frequently 
chosen group. 


14. Do you have to keep away from some 
of your classmates because of the way they 
treat you? 
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Nearly seven times as large a proportion of the 
infrequently chosen as of the frequently chosen 
answered this question affirmatively, the percent- 
ages being 27.8 and 4.2 respectively. 


15. Would you stay away from school 
oftener if you dared? 

Affirmative answers to this question were given 
by nearly four-tenths (38.9 per cent) of the infre- 
quently chosen as compared with 12.5 per cent of 
the frequently chosen. 


Summary 


Under-chosen students feel insecure in 
the school environment. Feelings of in- 
security are reflected in their attitudes to- 
ward teachers, fellow students, and school 
tasks. Specific attitudes more likely to be 
held by the infrequently than the frequently 
chosen are the following: 

1. Teachers have little personal interest 

in their students. 

. Teachers are unfair. 

. Teachers are unkind. 

. Other students are unfriendly. 

. Other students are unkind. 

. Association with the opposite sex is 

not enjoyable. 

. School work is too hard. 


Implications 


How can students who feel insecure in 
the school environment be made to feel ac- 
cepted, wanted, and needed? The following 
suggestions are offered: 

1. Since the under-chosen child feels that 
teachers are unfriendly, unkind, and unfair, 
teachers should consciously strive to over- 
come these attitudes. Teachers should 
make a special effort to show a personal 
interest in the problems, interests, and goals 
of the under-chosen child. The child should 


be made to feel that the teacher desires to be 
his friend. Teachers should constantly be on 
guard against giving the under-chosen child 
any reason to feel that they are unfair. 

2. The use of sociometric techniques is 
probably the best way to give the under- 
chosen child security among his classmates. 
Sociometric techniques work best where 
classwork is organized on a cooperative- 
project basis. The determination of seating 
arrangements and the selections of class- 
room work-committees are two areas in 
which sociometric techniques can be used to 
particularly good advantage. 

Teachers who are unfamiliar with socio- 
metric techniques are referred to Sociome- 
try in Group Relations, a Work Guide for 
Teachers, by Helen Hall Jennings, pub- 
lished by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Other good books on this subject are 
Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and 
Girls, by Ruth Cunningham, published by 
the Bureau of Publications of Columbia 
University, and With Focus on Human Re- 


lations, by Hilda Taba and Deborah El- 
kins, published by the American Council 
on Education. 


3. Probably the best solution to the un- 
der-chosen child's fear of scholastic failure 
would be to abolish grades. Unfortunately 
this is a matter over which the individual 
teacher has no control. Teachers can, how- 
ever, refrain from using the threat of a poor 
grade as a club to force the child to do his 
schoolwork. More positive types of motiva- 
tion should be used. Doing one’s best 
should be held up as a goal. Cooperation 
rather than competition should be the key- 
note of all class projects. Students who are 
less intellectually competent should be as- 
signed work in line with their abilities. 


Finally, and I repeat—any time the American people understand, by virtue of contact 
and working relationships with their schools, the problems and needs of their schools, they 
will meet them. Bringing about these contacts, working relationships, and the resulting 
understanding is the business of every teacher and every friend of public education in this 
country.—WILLarp E. Gostin in Peabody Journal of Education. 





PROTEST to makers of 
PTA PROGRAMS 


By 
HARRY C. McKOWN and Others 


EVERAL WEEKS AGO during a certain na- 
S tional convention I had luncheon 
with six professional educators. Shortly, 
because all of us appear frequently before 
various kinds of groups, our conversation 
began to center around speaking settings. 
Just for fun I asked my friends to consider 
silently for a minute and then write down 
the type of group each liked least to 
address. 

Two of the men responded instantly, “I 
can tell you that without consideration.” 
At the end of the minute I called for 
“votes.” Five of the six read “PTA.” We 
compared reasons for this dislike, and 
found that they were quite similar. 

It occurred to me that perhaps we might 
improve this setting by means of an appro- 
priate article—a pertinent “letter of pro- 
test." The men liked this idea and ap- 
pointed me “Letter Chairman.” Later I 
drafted a letter and circulated it for addi- 
tions, deletions, corrections, etc. After in- 
corporating the suggested alterations I cir- 
culated it twice more. 

Here is the final letter. The names are 
omitted in order to save possible personal 
embarrassment. Anyway, the ideas are 
much more important than the names of 
the writers. 


To PTA Program Makers: 


The undersigned have had at least con- 
siderable experience in addressing PTA 
groups. For us, financially, this service rep- 
resents a poor investment; we gladly give 
of our time, and usually foot the bill for 
travel expense. Further, we do not make 
the following suggestions because we are 
jealous of other uses of program time; we 
make them only because we are sincerely 
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interested in having the local PTA capital- 
ize its program opportunities to the best 
possible advantage. We believe that you 
will appreciate the reasonableness of these 
suggestions. 

We Protest Against: 

1. Starting the PTA Program Late. As 
school people we can hardly consistently 
condemn tardiness in pupil attendance and 
then condone it in a closely related adult 
program, Obviously, any delay in begin- 
ning shortens the total time of the pro- 
gram, or runs it overtime. 

2. 4 Long Business Meeting. Such a 
meeting may be caused by a full agenda of 
business items, or by an inefficient han- 
dling of the meeting, or by both. This 
trouble can be alleviated by referring most 
of the items to a committee, or to several 
committees, which can handle them more 
expeditiously. Business-like procedure can 
be promoted by a strong, efficiency-minded 
president—of which, we are sorry to say, 
there are too few. 

3. The Typical Program of “Pupil Num- 
bers.” Naturally, parents dearly love to see 
their children perform, to laugh at their 
funny blunders, and to thrill at their noble 
(or otherwise) efforts. A variety program of 
music numbers, recitations, demonstra- 
tions, stunts, exhibitions, dances, and play- 
lets requires time, not only for the pres- 
entations themselves, but also for the con- 
fusion incident to staging them. Often, ap- 
parently, these numbers are included in 
order to impress the outside speaker—an 
individual who has witnessed so many of 
these that he is no longer impressible. 

These numbers are important, but they 
are not important enough to be allowed to 
decrease the effectiveness of the main event 
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of the evening. They can be programmed 
when no address is scheduled. 

4. The Presence of Small Children in 
the Audience. Restricting the event to 
adults is unthinkable because this would 
discourage and limit the attendance of the 
very people for whom it is designed. The 
children can be brought and assigned, ac- 
cording to their ages, to rooms where “baby 
sitters”—high-school girls (and boys, too)— 
keep them contented and happy with vari- 
ous kinds of games, music, motion pictures, 
and other interesting activities. Many 
schools now provide this intelligent and 
profitable service for parents. 

Incidentally, we prefer an evening to an 
afternoon session because of the greater 
probability that the fathers will attend. An 
afternoon program is almost entirely a 
mothers’ event. 

5. Failing to Capitalize Effectively the 
Outside Speaker's Presentation. This, our 
basic criticism, follows naturally from the 
weaknesses already mentioned. The first 
three items may consume an hour or so of 
the best time of the program; certainly they 
do not represent the best part of the pro- 
gram. 

By the time the speaker is introduced the 
smaller children are tired, wriggling rest- 
lessly, scrambling around the room or back 
and forth to parents, thus diverting the 
attention which the speaker has a right to 
expect. Too, the parents are somewhat 
tired. Usually some of them leave with 
their children, either because they do not 
want these to disturb the meeting, or be- 
cause it is the kids’ bedtime. Hence these 
parents hear no program but the pupils’. 

Not only do the lateness of the hour and 
the restlessness of the children tend to de- 
crease parental attention, but they also 
shorten the speaker's time. And, naturally, 
they eliminate entirely the possibility of 
parents’ questions and discussion—usually 
the best part of a PTA meeting because 
these reflect the actual needs of parents. 

In such instances the chairman’s cordial 


introduction, “We are very fortunate in 
having with us tonight . . .” does not in- 
clude the children or the speaker; these are 
unfortunate. 

Consequently, in review, we recommend 
that where an outside speaker is scheduled: 
1. The PTA meeting begin on time. 

2. Business be handled efficiently and 
kept to a minimum. 

3. The pupil program be limited, say to 
an opening music number or two. 

4. The children be assigned to “baby 
sitters.” 

5. The speaker be allowed adequate 
time for his presentation, and a chance to 
make it when the group is most capable of 
receiving it intelligently. 

6. Time be allotted for questions from 
the floor and other parental participation. 

7. The principal, who has final responsi- 
bility, diplomatically educate the PTA and 
its officers to demand a truly creditable 
educational program—and present it. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A Professor of Education 
Another Professor of Education 
A Professional Lecturer 
A Professional-Journal Editor 
A Superintendent of Schools 
A High-School Principal 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Are PTA groups the ones that pro- 
fessional educators least like to ad- 
dress? Yes—and for good reasons, ac- 
cording to five of the six educators 
whom Dr. McKown polled at a recent 
convention. These educators, who fre- 
quently speak before PTA and other 
groups, asked Dr. McKown to serve as 
a special chairman in presenting their 
protests through HE CLEARING 
House. They have five criticisms of 
PTA procedure (or lack of it) and 
seven recommendations; and they de- 
voutly trust that Something Will Be 
Done about the situation. This is their 
open letter to PTA program makers. 
Dr. McKown is editor of School Activi- 
ties. 








TELEVISING 


Weekly a Mercer class 
is “aired” spontaneously 


a School System 


By 
WILLIAM J. GRUVER 


6¢ JF \DUCATING YouR CHILD (WMAL-TYV, 

ABC, Tuesday, 8:30-9 p.m. EST) qui- 
etly became a Washington, D.C., show at 
the beginning of April 1951 and has since 
proved that educational programs can be 
fascinating as a comedy hour. 

“Educating Your Child” began after 
channel 7, WMAL-TV, had offered the 
Montgomery County Board of Education 
in Maryland one half-hour each week of 
free time, including the use of their own 
technicians and props. Following this pub- 
lic-spirited gesture, a television committee 
was formed, and the TV series became an 
integral part of the county's total audio- 
visual education program. The committee, 
with the 100 per cent cooperation of the 
county's supervisory staff, planned the 
progress of the series. 

This live show, which is believed to be 
the only one of its kind in the country, 
has for its main purpose the bringing of the 
public-school classroom into the living 
room, thus allowing everyone to see just 
what happens to children in school. The by- 
products are many; their worth is measured 
best by the pupils who contribute an ex- 
perience to their community, by the teach- 
ers who grow professionally as they watch 
the successes of their co-workers, by the 
parents who see and hear their progeny 
behave with responsibility. 

Classes from all the grades were tele- 
vised last fall and this winter on successive 
weeks. “Now I know how reading is taught 
today,” observed one parent who saw the 
word-picture-association technique of kin- 
dergarten and first grade develop the chil- 
dren's reading to the level of the picture 


book stories of the next years. In another 
field the faithful viewer has seen how the 
study of insects is treated in the elementary 
grades with the aid of insect zoos, how, in 
the junior high, pupil committees find in- 
formation on and report the relationship 
of insects to a healthy community, and 
how, in the senior-high biology class, stu- 
dents classify and determine the structure 
of the various insects. Thus one recognizes 
the integration and common purposes of 
all school grades. 

Particularly in the high-school areas 
such additional subjects as chemistry, 
math, shop, art, et al. will eventually be 
televised and will feature exactly how the 
teacher guides and counsels and the ex- 
tent of the pupils’ knowledge and under- 
standing. 

Summertime found the program featur- 
ing adult training groups—students of typ- 
ing, painting, sewing, demonstrating the 
fun and profit of attending night school. 
The Christmas Day program was dedicated 
to the pupils of the county. College stu- 
dents, home for the holidays, televised 
their own alumni show on New Year's Day. 

Behind the scenes preparing the tele- 
casts—weeks of rehearsal? Scripts prepared 
and memorized? Professional actors? Not 
at all! Only a few days before the program 
the teacher and her class are invited to 
participate (no teacher to date has ignored 
the opportunity). 

The next day's lesson, Wednesday's, will 
go before the camera on Tuesday night at 
8:30. “There must be tight planning but 
no coaching,” says producer-director 
Walker as she explains the brief advance 
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notice. “Schools are not alerted,” a policy 
deliberately followed to avoid staging. 
WMAL.-TV becomes a classroom on Tues- 
day. Trucks unload a burden of desks, 
blackboards, maps, art easels, the material 
“stuff” that classrooms are made of. At 
6 p.m. the producer-director and her assist- 
ants arrive to set up props, confer with 
studio technicians, and arrange the sets. 
The sets are made by the pupils as a part 
of their regular classwork. Two hours later 
the “performers,” pupils and teacher, ar- 
rive at the studio, nervous and wonder- 
ing. 

The studio gang teases the teacher, who 
often shows more symptoms of camera- 
fright than her charges. “We feel that we 
are studio favorites,” admits Mrs. Walker, 
explaining the cordial reception the young 
people get at WMAL-TV. As soon as the 
amateur talent is put at ease by the tech- 
nicians, the real class begins and thousands 
watch. 

The lesson goes on for exactly 28% 
minutes, with not a single rehearsal to 
depend upon and not a script in sight. No 
wonder the staff at the studio feels the 
honest charm of the boys and girls, who 
go about their job almost oblivious to 
their dramatic environment. No wonder 
parents write enthusiastically about the 
show. They express delight with an off-the- 
cuff remark by a tow-headed wee one who 
seems unmindful of the hot lamps, the 
swinging cameras, and the men who man 
them. “They seem so free to talk about 
their problems.” “Capable.” “I have always 
been interested in knowing just how small 
children are taught to write.” These are 
excerpts from letters and remarks made 
concerning the tiniest pupils. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


When a television station offered 
the Montgomery County, Md., Board 
of Education a free weekly half-hour 
of time, the Board decided to use it to 
give the public a good idea of what 
goes on in the county's classrooms. 
Each program shows a typical, unre- 
hearsed period in a given class, and in 
time all subjects on all grade levels 
will be covered. In the summer, adult 
classes are featured. Mr. Gruver is 
head of the science department of 
Gaithersburg, Md., High School. 





Not only proud parents find the show 
worthy. It has drawn letters of inquiry 
from universities, from graduate students 
seeking degrees, and from industrialists 
who want to understand school policies for 
better coordination with their own train- 
ing programs. One industrialist promised 
board action and money to bring about 
this important compatibility. 

The pupils find the show fun. The older 
ones express thanks for the opportunity to 
“be on television.” To them it is day-to-day 
school plus the thrill of knowing that they 
are making a literal contribution. 

For the teachers the show underlines a 
quality they all appreciate, the value of 
planning. Planning pays off on Tuesday 
nights when the usual 50-minute class time 
shrinks to 2814 minutes of video time. 

Sixteen-millimeter movies made during 
the live show are later available to all the 
teachers of the county. Much the same use 
is made of the films as is made of film by 
athletic coaches, who evaluate and reteach 
after studying the movies of last Saturday's 
game. 


Unfortunately our product is not only largely unassayable, but we share responsibility 
for the end result with so many other factors (home conditions, native ability, social pres- 
sures) that we are all too often denied the credit for that which we do produce. It is only 
natural that if Johnny grows up to become a successful and well-adjusted citizen, his 
parents will take unto themselves the major portion of the honors for it.—Eprroriat in 


The Social Studies. 





Our consumers of education 


SPEAK THEIR MINDS 


Alumni panel offers 


By REED 


UR CONSUMERS of education can help 
O in the development of the high- 
school curriculum. With this idea in mind, 
the Curriculum Conference of the Seattle 
high schools recently listened to a panel 
made up of the following: 

A girl graduate now in business. 

A girl now attending college. 

A boy who quit school for vocational training. 
A girl graduate now married. 

A boy now attending college. 

A boy graduate now in industry. 

A boy now for some time in military service. 


The question was asked: How has your 
high-school experience served you? 

In the replies the one idea stressed most 
was this: Don’t leave preparation for 
family life to chance; too much of vital 
concern to society and to the individual is 
at stake. Teach the crafts and culture of 
homemaking in practical fashion to all 
boys and all girls. 

Perhaps second in significance was the 
unanimous opinion that study periods are 
largely waste. “You failed to teach us why 
and how to study on our own”—a devastat- 
ing criticism rightly applied to most school 
systems. Yet here teachers should be espe- 
cially adroit. 

Much emphasis was laid on the skills of 
communication. “Give your pupils more 
experience in discussion, in conference, in 
practical writing. More public speaking. 
More participation. More courses demand- 
ing self-expression. Those are the ones 
which really pay off.” 

“School is too afraid of giving ideals. We 
got a good materialistic training, but no 
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miscellaneous advice 
FULTON 


” 


definite ideals.” “Too much emphasis was 
given to a materialistic reward—a grade, a 
diploma, a place on the team. That's the 
whole pattern of high school. Why don't 
teachers learn how to put the stress on 
service? That's the only way to balance 
things up and reduce the materialistic 
viewpoint. A percentage of the blame for 
these national scandals goes back to the 
schools.” 

“Tell your history teachers that they 
‘outlined’ us to death. Teil them to forget 
the pages to be covered. Have them begin 
with now—current events, local politics, 
how the city is run. Tie in art and litera- 
ture and music. Right now we need to 
understand things as a whole.” 

“When we were in high school we fig- 
ured we should be entertained, let off easy, 
allowed to make our own decisions. Now 
we know that life is REAL. It’s got to be 
played in earnest. High school didn’t teach 
us that! For their own sake, kids must learn 
to work.” 

“In general the high-school courses did 
not teach us how to think through all 
phases of a question. No matter where you 
are or what you do, that skill is impor- 
tant.” 

The panel agreed unanimously that at 
least one semester of typing should be re- 
quired of all pupils. Those who had gone 
on to college urged training in note-taking 
and in concentrating on a lecture. All felt 
that a better job should be done in teach- 
ing entering pupils what they could get in 
high school, both in subjects and activities. 
They were sure that teachers are weak in 
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teaching—not telling—the purposes, the 
values of the courses they offer. “We do not 
need to be spoon fed provided we learn 
the value of the material vou throw at us. 
Teach us also the worth of the courses 
which lie ahead. Prepare us for the next 
semester. Don’t give ignorant pupils so 
much liberty of choice.” 

Those who had gone to work felt the 
need for more cultural subjects and the 
need for a practical knowledge of business 
organization. Those who had gone to col- 
lege were critical because they had not 
learned really to apply themselves in high 
school. All felt that gym classes were a 
farce, that there was little incentive for the 
average athlete to turn out for sports. They 
questioned the contribution of foreign lan- 
guages and algebra so far as most people 
are concerned. They wished there had been 
more effort made to discover their capa- 
bilities. They were sure that human rela- 
tionships are of supreme importance, that 
extracurricular activities help in this direc- 
tion. They saw the TEACHER—his person- 
ality—as more significant than his subject. 

These criticisms of our high schools are 
not new. For a long time the consumers 
have felt that in some respects the schools 
are missing the boat, The scorn for study 
hall and the feeling that gym classes are a 
farce are not encountered as often as the 
damning of methods of teaching history 
and the raised eyebrows over math require- 
ments. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Recently the Curriculum Confer- 
ence of the Seattle, Wash., high schools 
heard a panel of alumni of a few years’ 
standing tell what they thought about 
the education they had received and 
make suggestions for improvements. 
The young people seem to have given 
the school group enough ideas to oc- 
cupy its thinking for some time to 
come. Mr. Fulton, who wishes to share 
the harvest with you, is principal of 
Roosevelt High School in Seattle. 





When the graduate or quituate catches 
perspective he says with profound truth- 
fulness: “We need to learn how to adjust 
ourselves as individuals and how to gen- 
erate our real horsepower. We need 
ideals.” 

Out of this particular panel come several 
questions for every administrator and 
teacher in the profession: 

Are the schools doing all within reason 
to prepare for realistic living? Are first 
things being placed first? Is there a direct 
approach to the craftsmanship of home liv- 
ing? Do we avoid needed changes because 
we can’t handle the problem? Are we ex- 
perts in developing young citizens who will 
work without a cudgel in sight? Must 
youth today be milk-fed and entertained 
even though they criticize us bitterly to- 
morrow? Are teachers developing more 
effective personalities? 


Weekly Activity Day 


The following is an unusual innovation relative 
to the activity program conducted in one of the 


public high schools, One day a week, or about 
fifteen days a term, is given over to special activi- 
ties or to study. All students who have “C” or 
better in all subjects may spend the day on any 
activity they wish. That day, therefore, is devoted 
to practice for the operetta, the school play, or the 
band. Field trips involving as many as two hundred 
students are generally planned for this day. One of 
the two vice-principals is in charge of planning, 
administering, and assigning teachers to activities. 


Students who have grades below “C” in any sub- 
ject must spend one or two periods with the teacher 
who “dunked” them, Any student may elect to study 
under the guidance of a teacher. 

The principal is highly in favor of the plan, 
although he is aware that some students do not get 
much out of it. He feels that the majority of stu- 
dents benefit a great deal. Teachers have mixed 
feelings. The student guide who took me on a tour 
of the building liked the study-day idea herself, 
although she felt that some students take advantage 
of it.—HyMan M. Boopisu in The Social Studies. 





A compromise for two controversialists: 


MORE GRAMMAR 
AND LESS 


By 
RUTH HUGHSON 


. N. Hook's “Stranulessly I Decompose 

the Sentence” and James Gulick’s “It 
Takes Grammar to Produce Literates”* in 
recent issues of THe CLEARING House bring 
into sharp focus two cohtrasting points of 
view on the ever-present problem of Eng- 
lish teachers: “How much grammar shall I 
teach my students?” 

Mr. Hook and Mr. Gulick recognize the 
same goal in the teaching of English—to 
help students speak and write more accept- 
able English. Mr. Hook would employ 
much practice plus incidental grammar; 
Mr. Gulick, intensive grammar plus prac- 
tice. Mr. Hook admits that “the study of 
grammar, sensibly conceived, is not a waste 
of time” and that “the important termi- 
nology must be taught.” Mr. Gulick high- 
lights the need for more grammar knowl- 
edge by quoting from his students’ papers. 
The number and kinds of blunders which 
he finds in them force on him the conclu- 
sion that better usage can be built only on 
a firm foundation of exact knowledge, that 
high-school students can be taught “to 
write at a higher level through the study 
of grammar, always accompanied by us- 
age.” 

Why do teachers take contrasting views 
of the amount of grammar to be taught 
and the stress to be placed on it? Classes 
in English following the philosophy of Mr. 


J. N. Hook, “Stranulessly I Decompose the 
Sentence.” The Clearing House, Sept. 1951, pp. 25- 
27. 
, ? James Gulick, “It Takes Grammar to Produce 
Literates.” The Clearing House, Feb. 1952, pp. 356- 
58. 
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Hook would be very different from those 
following Mr. Gulick’s. Which is right? 

With Mr. Snell, the conciliatory land- 
lord in Silas Marner, I would say, “The 
truth lies atween you; you're both right 
and you're both wrong.” 

Isn't it that Mr. Hook and Mr. Gulick 
are thinking in terms of different segments 
of the English class? All students may have 
been created equal; but we teachers find 
the greatest inequality in their ability to 
grasp the fundamentals of English and to 
make progress in the study of the subject, 
especially that portion of it which we label 
grammar. The methods and _ techniques 
used for the top third of a heterogeneous 
class we find to be thoroughly inadequate 
and ineffective if applied to the lowest 
third. 

Dean, in Mr. Hook's article—the boy 
who wrote so agonizingly of his experience 
in “stranulessly decomposing the sentence” 
—bears all the earmarks of that lowest 
third which provide many a headache for 
the teacher of English. Dean just doesn’t 
have the ability to analyze the sentence nor 
to think abstractly about it. He might be 
an A student in manual arts or driver edu- 
cation or even mathematics. We used to 
speak of Dean and his kind as “born short” 
in linguistic perception. 

Because of Dean's presence, some teach- 
ers would devote most of the time in high- 
school English classes to practice and more 
practice, eliminating all but the barest 
terminology and analysis. I'll grant that 
Dean can be helped to improve his spell- 
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ing, punctuation, and usage through prac- 
tice and imitation. With luck and pa- 
tience his teacher may get the boy to go 
on “stranulessly” composing sentences for 
a three-year program of English. Much 
wisdom and ingenuity will be needed to 
motivate such activity. A little grammar 
dressing could be added occasionally to this 
English-through-action diet “as the need 
arises” without seriously discouraging Dean 
—if it is made innocuously and mislead- 
ingly simple. Certainly Dean won't be as 
dead a weight in a class devoted largely to 
writing as in one bent on “decomposing” 
sentences. 

Mr. Gulick, on the other hand, is think- 
ing largely in terms of that heaven-sent 
upper third of the class which has an eager 
interest in the why’s and wherefore’s of 
everything under the sun, including Eng- 
lish. Such youngsters, children of a scien- 
tific age as challenging as any the sun has 
ever shone upon, are not satisfied with 
either authoritarian answers or careless, 
surface ones. Their questions on English 
structure and usage can be answered ade- 
quately only by giving them an organized 
analysis of the nature and structure of 
their language and a realistic picture of 
how it operates. 

A casual, hit-or-miss treatment of this 
intensely complicated subject can give 
them only a hodge-podge of terminology, 
incomplete and confusing, even frustrating. 
I think they have the right to ask us, their 
English teachers, to help them to bring 
order out of this chaos; and I think it’s 
little short of criminal to insist on giving 
them the scant fare planned for Dean— 
little more than protracted practice in mis- 
using their mother tongue, with papers 
checked by equally ignorant students. 

We know that from the ranks of this 
upper third of the class will come most of 
the professional users of English. These 
will be enabled to handle language with 
confidence and precision only if they have 
arrived at an underlying understanding of 


how it operates—of grammar, in other 
words. 

Such understanding will not come 
quickly and easily, even for this upper 
third. It will not come from oblique ex- 
planations of grammar, or from outside 
study with no class drill and discussion. 
But these students will labor toward mas- 
tery if they can see that they are making 
progress. They will even be happy to “de- 
compose” sentences if that process doesn’t 
occupy an unjustified share of class time. A 
thorough knowledge of grammar can furnish 
the foundation for effective out-of-class, 
out-of-school, and beyond-school growth in 
power in communication. I am not afraid 
that there will be no carry-over from gram- 
mar to usage for these boys and girls. If we 
can succeed in motivating the study 
strongly enough, this upper third can take 
care oi the application to usage. 

This brings us to the question, which 
third of the class shall we sacrifice to the 
best interests of the other—the highest or 
the lowest? ‘As to the middle third, I think 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


In previous issues of THE CLEARING 
House, J. N. Hook advocated English 
instruction in which practice ts pre- 
dominant and grammar teaching inci- 
dental; while in his reply James 
Gulick maintained the necessity of in- 
tensive grammar teaching. Now comes 
Miss Hughson to suggest that they are 
both right and both wrong, in that Dr. 
Hook had his eye on the needs of the 
bottom third of the students in an 
average class, while Mr. Gulick had his 
attention fixed on the needs of the top 
third. Her solution is simple: give the 
lower third Hook-type instruction, 
and the upper third Gulick-type lessons. 
She leaves the fate of the middle third 
to chance: they can get something 
from either method. (If given a choice, 
this group probably would desert in a 
body to the Hook camp.) Miss Hugh- 
son teaches English in Princeton, W. 
Va., High School. 
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these average students could profit from in- 
struction suited to either of the other two 
groups. Our tests and evaluation might be 
too inaccurate to place this middle group 
correctly, anyway. 

It seems to me we have been tending 
more and more to sacrifice the top group. 
The reason is obvious, If we concentrated 
on the more verbally gifted students, Dean 
was apt to furnish a pressing problem. By 
his high-school days he may have become 
intensely antagonistic to grammar and all 
its obnoxious purveyors. Every decade has 
seen a larger and larger proportion of these 
non-academic students in our high-school 
classrooms. Most of them will never be 
adept users of language, whatever fare our 
English classes offer. Their presence in 
large numbers furnishes many an English 
teacher with an impelling motive to hurl 
grammar out the window. Such elimination 
helps to make life bearable for the teacher, 
forced by circumstances to adjust the offer- 
ing in English to the shifting level of the 
classroom personnel. 

In my opinion this attempt to water 
down the offering to fit the ability and 
interests of this enlarging lower segment 
has been one of the reasons for the general 
disrepute into which the teaching of Eng- 
lish has fallen in recent years, until it has 
been dubbed by some critics the most stul- 
tifying subject in the high-school curricu- 
lum. 

Why shouldn't more high-school curricu- 
lum builders face the fact that two different 
kinds of English instruction are demanded 
for these two divergent segments of high- 
school youngsters? The needs of neither 
the highest nor the lowest groups can be 
met in classes which attempt to be all 
things to all students, Such an arrangement 
was practical thirty or forty years ago, 
when the high-school population was more 
nearly homogeneous. It is wasteful and in- 
effective and anachronistic now. 

Large schools have been successful in 
segregating in separate classes those of 


much language ability and those of little, 
thus giving to each a more satisfying and 
appropriate diet. The solution in small 
schools is very difficult. Here many teachers 
are experimenting with plans for two 
groups working at different levels in the 
same classroom. Such separation has 
brought gratifying results. Whatever the 
plan of division, we are enabled to give 
more intensive grammar, accompanied al- 
ways by usage, to the group which can 
learn it readily. By more rapid progress we 
can eliminate much of the dullness associ- 
ated with the subject. 

But before emphasizing grammar, ought 
not we English teachers examine our offer- 
ing and bring it up to date? We have been 
accused of handing down a. tradition- 
bound treatment of so-called grammar 
based on Latin categories and eighteenth- 
century ideas of “correctness.” Highly-rated 
and popular textbooks stress distinctions in 
usage which no longer exist or, in some 
cases, never existed. The teaching of gram- 
mar has not kept pace with recent scientific 
findings on the subject. Herein lies another 
reason for the declining respect for the 
teaching of English. 

We agree with Mr. Hook that much 
practice in writing is crucial to real teach- 
ing of English. Student appraisal of other 
students’ compositions can be utilized as a 
powerful stimulus to better work. When 
students sit in groups to hear one another's 
essays read, their efforts in composition are 
far more vitally motivated than if they 
think the teacher is to be the only reader. 
But I disagree with any plan to water down 
the instruction of all in deference to the 
least teachable segment of the class. 

To Mr. Gulick I say, “Congratulations 
on sticking by your guns about the impor- 
tance of grammar. Let’s quit worrying 
about the distinction between ‘lend’ and 
‘loan’ and between ‘raise’ and ‘rear’ and 
even between ‘like’ and ‘as.’ After we've 
discarded the outworn and overly precise 
and unrealistic, we will have something 
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worthy of the very best efforts of our stu- 
dents.” 

Grammar teaching is feasible if we can 
weed out Dean and his fellow-sufferers. 
There's ne need to expect the impossible 
in achievement for these non-verbal stu- 
dents. They will both welcome and profit 


from a simplified separate course with 
plenty of activity, 

Under this two-diet plan we can give an 
adequate and satisfying course in English 
to both groups. In such a way I think we 
can win back for the subject of English 
some of its lost prestige. 


More Education than Brains 


By C. MARSHALL LONG 


What are classes for? For learning some- 
thing, of course. And since your school does 
not acknowledge the teaching of aerody- 
namics, I feel free to explain the need for 
more education in the task of flying paper 
gliders in your classes. 

There are, of course, many obstacles 
which we aerodyneticists must overcome, 
both human and Olympian. For example, 
whenever a superbly large model glider is 
shown to some lack-lustre class, there is 
great discouragement in their eyes, and 
when our ship completes its maiden flight 
without crashing to the floor, there are 
damning frowns on their brows. But should 
the flight prove an unmitigated failure, 
there is a muted sigh and then a mad rush 
of devotees to recover the wreck. 

For proper aeronautic education there 
are only two requirements. One is five or 
six reams of raw material, the procurement 
of which is ridiculously easy. Notebooks 
are full of it. English papers with their red 
and blue markings are an ideal. From those 
basic materials we build our gliders, let 
them fly, and then await the new discovery 
that is made after their disastrous flight 
into a teacher just entering the room. All 
is part of the trial and error of education. 


Every scientist chides himself for mistakes 
made, and we of lofty spirit are no excep- 
tion. 

As you may well judge, the second requi- 
site for aeronautical experimentation is the 
non-presence of teachers. This is essential 
because, for some reason unknown to me, 
teachers do not see eye to eye with us prodi- 
gies. They see no splendor in the graceful 
winging of a glider in the thermal flow of 
warm air from a radiator. Perhaps they 
know not of the need of greater planes for 
our country’s defense, of planes for speed 
of travel and communication. Perhaps they 
are interested only in the laborious task 
of pounding knowledge into our stupid, 
hardened heads, giving us brains when we 
desire education. 

Who knows, we may learn by doing 
rather than studying. Through our own 
strenuous research in glider education, we 
may accomplish what some brainy scientist 
or mathematician could not, though, with 
such pugnacious thoughts in our minds, 
we may need worry if the English exam is 
passable and the Spanish translatable. That 
is why I say, education is more important 
than brains in building planes or plans for 
the future. 





DON’T ENVY that nearby 
NEW BUILDING 


By 
GERALD E. NORD 


E VISITED a new junior high school in 
W. neighboring city the other night. 
I must confess at the outset that the ex- 
perience made me a little envious. For, de- 
spite the fact that no school’s true worth 
should ever be measured in terms of its 
building only, it is difficult not to be im- 
pressed with that which is new, big and 
modernly fitted. Then too, the contrast be- 
tween this new building and the one where 
I work arises out of a sheer go year dif- 
ference in age. Ours was built in 1922. 

I suppose we all envy the people who 
have new things. This new building has 
nearly all that a principal could wish for. 
It is very modern and expertly equipped in 
every detail. Its shiny, bright interior re- 
flects the care and detail exercised both in 
construction and planning for utility. 

Automatic gas furnaces, centralized suc- 
tion cleaning system, up-to-date communi- 
cations system, and beautiful auditorium 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
When your own school building is 
getting along in years and some of its 
features are dated, it’s only human to 
envy the faculty of that bright new 
school plant across town or in a neigh- 
boring town, with all of its dazzling 
new gadgetry. Mr. Nord admits when 
he thought of his own building while 
inspecting a new school plant in all its 
pristine glory, he was a little envious. 
Then he began to think it over. And 
we hope his thoughts bring some con- 
solation to many readers. He is prin- 
cipal of Benjamin Franklin Junior 

High School, New Castle, Pa. 





facilities are all designed to take the eye. 
There are plastic drapes over all classroom 
windows. Glass blocks make up much of the 
wall space. Separate gymnasia for boys and 
girls and folding-type seating along the 
walls for spectators make a complete in- 
door athletic plant. Recessed corridor dis- 
play cases with fine lighting effects provide 


- for the esthetic. There is excellent subdued 


lighting and wall decoration in every room. 

The cafeteria is the last word in school 
feeding procedure, and, more than this, it 
serves as the art room for the school. The 
shops, foods laboratories, clothing-construc- 
tion rooms, school library, and music rooms 
are breathtaking in the luxury of their 
fittings. There are ample books and maga- 
zines for all who may wish to read. 

Then to top it all off the smell of a new 
building is tantalizing. Is it any wonder we 
asked ourselves: What couldn't we do with 
a building and equipment like these? 

Now let me do some mental back-track- 
ing. My building, too, was new once. Thirty 
years ago it was considered to be all that 
the one described herewith is now. In fact, 
newspaper clippings in the school's files will 
show how experts in education came from 
far and near to inspect and assess this new 
building in the junior-high-school move- 
ment. Its cost then was 4/5 of a million 
dollars, and it had a swimming pool, an 
adjunct which the neighboring new build- 
ing does not have. 

But our home-economics furniture is 
somewhat outmoded, and our school desks 
and chairs are wooden and shopworn. Yet 
the building has a homey, used look about 
it and its halls tell of long years of happy 
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youngsters’ laughter and tradition. We can 
still keep our premises inviting and clean. 
There is a certain pride in gazing at our 
corridor picture galleries, and even though 
we have an auditorium badly in need of 
renovation and redecoration, we cannot 
forget the fine programs, the great teachers, 
and the wonderful memories that the school 
assemblies have inspired through the years. 

One of the principals at the new school’s 
open-house was heard to exclaim: “Yes, it’s 
fine and beautiful—just like a new baby in 
the home, and just as thrilling! But they 
are in the diaper stage here now. Gradually 


they'll age and mature. This building will 
be ‘old’ in fifty years just as mine is now. 
But that doesn’t mean I'm not proud of 
ours, or that my students don’t take pride 
in it, too. No sir, the years will make a 
great difference, but age does not neces- 
sarily mean loss of a building's useful- 
ness.” 

And I'm inclined to believe that my 
friend was right. School buildings and new 
equipment are both designed for utmost 
use. If they do not become worn over the 
years, they are not truly schools but mu- 
seums. 


Guidance Toward College Preparation: Start 
Early, Include Parents 


The starting point in . . . guidance [toward col- 
lege preparation] is of great importance. In a 
situation where guidance is informal and unor- 
ganized, it is not unusual for a young person to 
reach the sophomore year or junior year of high 
school, or even the senior year, before either he, 
or those who are presumably responsible for ad- 
vising him, give a great deal of serious thought to 
his further education. This is much too late in 
his educational career for well-conceived guidance 
toward college to begin. Such guidance should by 
all means be initiated by the end of grade 6 or 
the beginning of the junior high school, and, in 
many cases, certain aspects of it may be under- 
taken, without the knowledge of the child, even 
in the primary grades. 

This does not mean, of course, that one should 
begin shaping the educational experiences of the 
child in the direction of college at such a tender 
age nor that even in the junior high school there 
need be specialization of curriculums leading 
toward college. A common educational experience 
in the early years of school, a broad sampling of 
our educational heritage, is a part of the demo- 
cratic process of which the school is the nation’s 
major instrument. 

It is not a matter of kind, but rather of degree. 
For a wise guidance program will call for the early 
assessment of the general intelligence of each child, 
particularly as it is manifested in verbal situations, 
and for cooperation with teachers in providing a 
school climate for each individual which will en- 


courage maximum development of mental power. 
Thus, the amount of school work undertaken will 
be allowed to vary with the individual child, and 
through an increased number of educational ex- 
periences, particularly reading experiences, the pu- 
pils whose verbal intelligence makes them poten- 
tial candidates for college will early, and in a natu- 
ral way, begin to acquire the foundation for college 
work. For, to a larger degree than we sometimes 
realize, this foundation rests upon the basic skills 
of reading, number facility and understanding, 
spelling, and language expression. 

It should be understood at the outset that the 
guidance of an individual child toward college 
preparation calls for cooperative effort—that it is 
a joint venture between the home and the school. 
Ideally, there should be free exchange of informa- 
tion in conferences long enough and frequent 
enough so that parents and teachers and counselors 
will learn to talk the same language. The home 
and the school should follow the development of 
the child together and plan with the child as a 
team. 

This is an ideal not always realized in present- 
day guidance programs. But even where this kind 
of cooperation is not possible, the school counselor 
should always endeavor to do a large share of 
his counseling with the parents. For, not infre- 
quently in the working out of college plans for a 
young person, the parents are in greater need of 
guidance than the young person.—ArTuur E. TRAX- 
LER in School and Society. 





GOOD ADVICE 


to New Students at Folwell 


By 
MALCOLM B. KECK 


The following statement is given to incoming 
seventh-grade students and their parents at Folwell 
Junior High School, Mirneapolis, Minn.—CH Ed. 


GROWING TOWARD MATURITY 


We hope you will talk these things 
over at home. 


HE SCHOOL is a laboratory for teaching 
“Tie fundamentals. One of the funda- 
mentals of our day is improved human re- 
lations. Children must be given opportuni- 
ties to practice good will, justice, reason 
and all the other ideals for which America 
stands. 


Teachers try to help pupils new to the 
school to become adjusted and secure in 
their new environment. Such points as these 
are considered important: 


GROW-—Grow up, don’t just grow older. 
It is surprising how many people grow older 
and yet retain immature ways of thinking 
and acting. Improve yourself. That is a life- 
long challenge. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The advice to new pupils presented 
here is taken from a printed leaflet 
for new students at Folwell Junior 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn., and 
their parents. The leaflet’s four large 
pages contain a letter to —— a let- 
ter to the new pupils, a list of the fac- 
ulty members and their subjects or 
work, and an explanation of the 
school’s double-period English and so- 
cial-studies plan. Mr. Keck is principal 
of the school. 





BE CONSIDERATE —"Big I and little you” 
is a mistake. Conceit is usually weakness. 
Conceit is deadening. When a person feels 
inferior or insecure, he usually tries to be- 
little or discount others. You help yourself 
by helping others. 


ADVERTISE WISELY—What you say and 
do advertises you, your home, school and 
community. Strive for self-control and bal- 
ance. Be loyal to your parents and other 
members of your family. 


BE FAIR—Treat the other fellow the way 
you like to be treated. Analyze your preju- 
dices. Be kind. Everyone needs your help 
just as much as you need his. 


ACCEPT CRITICISM—No one is perfect. 
Learn how to improve your weaknesses in- 
stead of making apologies. Learn to know 
yourself. Learn to differentiate between de- 
structive and constructive criticism. 


BE A TEAM PLAYER—Take part and 
take responsibility at home and at school. 
The most miserable man is usually the man 
who is trying to get by without pulling his 
share of the load. Even your facial expres- 
sion and attitude—not only what you say 
or do—influence others. We need you and 
you need us—let’s work together. The selfish 
or “Me first” person makes it difficult for 
himself. 


HAVE FUN—Learn to enjoy your work and 
your associates. Learn to appreciate music, 
literature and art. Enjoy games and the 





Goop ApvicE To NEw 


great outdoors. Life means most to those 
who learn to enjoy simple things. 


LISTEN—READ—OBSER VE—DISCUSS— 
No one has all the answers. No one ever 
arrives. No one learns it all in one lifetime. 
Learn as much as you can. Get all the facts 
you can and do not jump at conclusions. 
You cheat yourself when you talk too much. 


DO YOUR WORK WELL-—Get it done— 
do not put it off. Be prepared each day. 
Learn how to study and how to make wise 
use of your time. Learn to enjoy working. 


BE CONSTRUCTIVE-—Be a part of the 
cure instead of the cause. Do not be petty. 


STUDENTS AT FOLWELL 


Keep on trying to do better. Do not expect 
things to be perfect—you can make them 
better by doing and being better. Learn to 
think and speak well of your associates. You 
can become one of our best citizens by daily 
practicing the ideals on which our demo- 
cratic government was founded. 


HAVE FAITH—Have faith in God and the 
future. Have faith in yourself and others. 
Men can do and be better if they keep 
learning and trying—and do not become 
cynical and pessimistic. Bitter and defeated 
men are helpless men. Your nation and 
your world need men who are striving to 
make the most of themselves as that contrib- 
utes to all. 


Recently. They. Said: 


St. Robert & St. Mortimer 


Even more ludicrous is the fine, grandiose, cava- 
lier cry in behalf of “great books” as a substitute 
for the inanities of stodgy texts and incompetent 
teachers. The simplest logic is sufficient to show 
that such a proposal is simply an unconscious alter- 
native groping for scriptures. This new and sacred 
canon is even made inviolate by its proponents 
through relegating all except the “inspired hundred” 
to the status of apochrypha. 

Coupled with the Hutchins-Adler “concordance,” 
these divinely secular works are doubtless designed 
to provide the new theology. Happily, however, the 
garden variety of public-school teacher has enough 
instinctive wisdom (or ignorance) to reject this new 
version of hermeneutics and exegesis-of-sacred-texts. 
He is wisely content to leave “scripture-search” to 
the Sunday School.—M. L. Story in School and So- 
ciety. 


Legitimate Criticism 

One of the serious consequences of the campaign 
of attacks upon the schools is the danger that 
legitimate professional criticism may be stifled. The 
danger is not imaginary, for some critics of certain 
educational theories have already been cited in sup- 
port of one of the groups that is generally found to 
be active whenever trouble is being fomented for a 
school system. Nevertheless, complacency with the 
operation of any institution is undesirable, for 


progress depends upon encouraging such agencies 
of criticism as are not animated by some concealed 
purpose.—I. L. Kanner in School and Society. 


Compliment Your Principal 


Every one expects the principal to be lavish with 
encouragement and compliments for teachers; but 
few think it necessary to do likewise for the prin 
cipal.—O, H. Scnaar in Ohio Schools. 


Student Publicity 


Student attitudes toward the schools are 
important in the public-relations program. Mr. 
Harral [Stewart Harral at Iowa school public re- 
lations conference] underscored this point: “As the 
student thinks of the teacher, so the public thinks 
of the school.” 

Providing opportunities for student participation 
in planning and directing the life and affairs of 
the school is also very important. This may be 
done through student councils working in such 
areas as student social and recreational life, study 
hall and corridor supervision, student discipline, 
and such special events as homecomings. Com- 
munications, such as student handbooks and school 
newspapers, also play an important part in student 
participation. Polls to determine student opinion 
in matters of school policy are also good.—Midland 
Schools, 


very 
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VOTING MANUAL: Your Vote—The Key to 
Good Government, is a 32-page booklet on voting 
procedures published by the Board of Education 
of Chicago, Ill. The pamphlet, reports Paul R. 
Pierce, assistant superintendent in charge of in- 
struction and guidance, to this department, was 
prepared by his department in cooperation with 
the Board of Election Commissioners and the Joint 
Civic Committee on Elections. The booklet was 
issued to students in all Chicago high schools for 
study of the process of voting. An aim of the project 
was that students would take the publication home 
for study by their parents and others. 


THE g0 SCHOOLS: This fall marks the twentieth 
anniversary of the “Eight-Year Study,” a $3,000,000 
project in which go noted “progressive” high 
schools were freed from having to teach to meet 
rigid college-entrance requirements, as a test of 
the validity of those requirements. They were al- 
lowed to develop progressive curriculumis and teach- 
ing methods in an effort to give the 70% of their 
students who did not go to college an education 
more suited to their needs. Under this regimen, 


any of their students could enter college without 
having taken the standard required courses, 

The experiment was claimed a success: Graduates 
of the go schools who entered college did “as well 
as, or better than” comparable students from tra- 
ditional schools, according to studies made at the 
time. 


But now, in 1952, what has happened to the so 
schools? “The go schools in the expériment, for the 
most part, have dropped their experimental pro- 
grams and are now pretty much in the traditional 
camp.” So says Dr. Benjamin Fine in the New 
York Times, reporting the results of a 3-year survey 
made by Dr. Frederick L. Redefer to discover the 
effect of the Eight-Year Study on American educa- 
tion. Dr. Redefer found that there hadn’t been 
much of any effect, as traditional college-entrance 
requirements still prevail. 

A few examples of Dr. Redefer’s findings about 
the movement of the go schools to “the traditional 
camp” indicate their trend: Many of these schools 
have dropped socialized mathematics, field trips, 
studies in human relations and psychology, and 
emphasis on the arts. One school that had student 
and teacher committees during the experiment “has 
no student council today, nor are the teachers con- 
sulted on the policies of the school.” Another school 
which emphasized teacher-pupil planning and class 
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discussions is returning to question-and-answer reci- 
tation. In one school where tables and chairs were 
standard equipment, screwed-down desks facing 
the teacher are now standard. And some of the 
schools have dropped the teaching of controversial 
subjects. 

As Dr. Redefer puts it, it was as though a glorious 
holiday was over and the go schools had returned 
to the serious business of teaching for college- 
entrance requirements. 


CORRECTION: In Hubert J. Davis’ “Business- 
Industry Sponsored Teaching Material” (THe Ciear- 
inc House, April 1952, page 452, a statement is 
credited to: “Thomas J. Sinclair, ‘A Report About 
Business-Sponsored Teaching Aids,’ Doctor's Thesis. 
Northwestern University, 1948. 350 pages.” We are 
informed by the F, A. Owen Publishing Co., Dans- 
ville, N. Y., that the title quoted by Mr. Davis is 
that of the book based upon Dr. Sinclair's thesis, 
published and copyrighted in 1949 by Owen for 
distribution without charge to industrial concerns, 
educational institutions, and their libraries. The 
title of Dr. Sinclair's thesis is “An Analysis of Cer- 
tain Factors Relating to Business-Sponsored Teach- 
ing Aids.” 


DEWEY: John Dewey, one of the world’s great 
educators and philosophers, died June 1, 1952, at 
the age of 92. “The Dewey philosophy and his 
theory of progressive education,” states the New 
York Post, “had an impact on American culture 
for more than half a century, and will be a part 
of the nation’s heritage for perhaps generations 
more.” He “published almost 1,000 works but his 
greatest influence was reflected in the thousands 
of students he taught” during a career which in- 
cluded teaching at the Universities of Michigan, 
Minnesota, Chicago, and Columbia. Terming him 
a “gentle, mild-mannered fighter,” the Post says 
he “kept his searching mind busy on a long list 
of liberal causes for which he earned the bitter 
denunciation of the extreme Left and Right.” In 
1938 he was voted by the Aristogenic Society as 
one of the ten greatest Americans. 


DRIVER EDUCATION: Only a few high schools 
had driver education courses before World War II, 
states the American Automobile Association, and 
“nearly all courses were dropped during the War.” 
But in the 7 years since the end of the War, about 
one-fourth of U, S, high schools (6,000) have in- 
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stituted complete courses in driver education, in- 
cluding behind-the-wheel training with a dual- 
control car. 


EDUCATION WEEK: “An effective community- 
wide observance of American Education Week is a 
good foundation fot a year-round program of 
school public relations,” says the National Educa- 
tion Association, in asking us to remind you that 
the dates for the event this year are November 
9-15. The theme is “Children in Today's World.” 
A wide variety of helps for the observance of the 
event (there are 32 different items) are offered by 
the NEA at cost. For suggestions and a descriptive 
price list of the materials, write to the National 
Education Association, 120: Sixteenth St. NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


TEXTBOOK EDITOR: The new editor-in-chief 
of American Book Co. is Dr. Everett T. Calvert, 
who for the past 1: years was principal of Wash- 
ington Elementary School, Pasadena, Cal., and who 
has taught education courses in curriculum, child 
development, and administration at the University 
of Southern California and at Yale University. Dur- 
ing World War II, Dr. Calvert as a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps was in combat service in the 
Philippines and at Okinawa. Dr. Calvert succeeded 
W. W. Livengood, who is now executive assistant 
to the president of American Book Co. 


SAFETY MEET: The school and college sessions 
of the National Safety Congress and Exposition in 
Chicago will be held October 20-24. A program of 
these sessions can be obtained from the National 
Safety Council, 425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, I. 


LITERARY MAP: A pictorial literary map of 
Illinois has been published by the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English for the use of 
the State's English teachers. Numerous teachers, 
librarians, and other residents of the State assisted 
in the project. The map displays the names of 
Illinois authors near the location of their birth- 
places, and contains colored sketches of familiar 
or typical scenes from the works of the more 
noted authors. This is an idea that might appeal 
to English teachers and their classes in other states. 
Their maps might not be as authentic and com- 
plete, but they might be interesting to make. 


UN BIRTHDAY PARTIES: The theme of 
United Nations Day, October 24, 1952, is “Cele- 
brate UN Day by Sending Gifts and Greetings 
World Wide—Through UN Birthday Parties-with- 
a-Purpose,” announce the National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for UN Day and the National Education 


Association: “To give each party an individual 
action feature, everyone present should be asked to 
send a birthday gift or greeting to somebody in 
another country. They can contribute to a special 
UN Day package, send a book, write a letter, or 
make any other expression of interest and concern 
in the common destiny we share as members of the 
United Nations.” 

Leaders Guide for UN Day 1952 and UN Birthday 
Party Booklet are free pamphlets which can be 
obtained from National Citizens’ Committee for 
UN Day, 8:6 gist St. NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
The Committee's free July 1952 Publications List 
and Order Blank lists numerous leaflets, pamphlets, 
etc., on the United Nations, which are free or in- 


expensive. 


BOYS’ LIFE COMICS: To offset the effects of 
the “offensive” comic books, Boys’ Life, a monthly 
magazine for all boys, published by the Boy Scouts 
of America, announces that it is making “an addi- 
tional ‘positive’ approach to good reading” with an 
8-page, 4-color comic supplement to the maga- 
zine. The comic supplement features action picture 
stories of adventure, history, bible times, classics, 
etc. We aren't certain how much offsetting Boys’ 
Life’s 8-page monthly comic supplement can do, 
considering reports that the average young comic- 
book devotee devours numerous 64-page newsstand 
comic books a week. But being persons of good 
will we hope for the best. 


EDUCATIONAL TV STATIONS: Construction 
permits for the first 4 U. S. educational television 
stations were approved late in the summer by the 
Federal Communications Commission, says the New 
York Times. Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science at Manhattan received the 
first grant. The other 3 were awarded to the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York for stations at 
Albany, Buffalo, and Rochester. The University’s 
application for 2 additional stations at New York 
City and Syracuse was held up by the FCC because 
plans for these stations didn’t meet minimum engi- 
neering requirements. 

Educational TV stations cannot sell advertising 
time, and all construction and operating funds 
must come from appropriations or endowments. 
The FCC lifted its three-and-a-half-year-old ban on 
construction of new TV stations in April 1952, 
setting aside channels in 242 communities for edu- 
cational use. So far, says the FCC, an encouraging 
11 applications have been received. The channels 
allotted for educational stations in New York State 
are in the ultra-high-frequency range. Present 
receiving sets, adapted to commercial stations, would 
require converters or adapters to bring in the edu- 
cational stations. 
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Story of Nations, by Lester B. Rocers, Fay 
Apams, and WALKER Brown. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1952. 730 pages, 
$4.16. 
If you world history 

must be taught chronologically, this book makes 


are one who assumes that 


you want to teach world history. It is one of those 
rare phenomena—a textbook written for students, 
Designed for ninth and tenth graders, it is one of 
the most readable jobs this reviewer has ever seen. 

Ihis is a new edition of what was originally an 
text that 
topical organization, presenting the story of each 
a The 
proved popular in succeeding editions. It is con- 


unorthodox broke away from traditional 


nation as continuous narrative. treatment 
tinued in this new edition, which presents world 
history in units of comprehension called Parts. 
Parts One through Five cover ancient civiliza- 
tions and The next three Parts deal with 


religions, feudal times, and the Renaissance. Parts 


nations. 


Nine (English) through Twenty-One (Latin America) 
tell the story of each modern nation from the be- 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


LOU P. BUNCE 
Head of English Department 
Highland Park High School 
Highland Park, New Jersey 
Edited by: 
re William Lewin 
Elizabeth Herp Head of English Dept 
East Aurora High School “ M 
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4 handbook of grammar informal in style and practical 
in application, 
SIMPLE COMPREHENSIVE FUNCTIONAL 
Planned for senior high school students who are preparing for 
college entrance and placement examinations as well as for those 
whose education will end with their senior year. 
Park I gives a thorough foundation in the structure of English 
grammar. 
Part Il provides an application of these rules to correct speed and 
writing 
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ginning to the present. Events of international im 
portance are covered in the last two Parts, Twenty- 
Iwo and Twenty-Three, dealing with world events 
from before World War I to the present Korean 
conflict. 

The authors are highly and realistically selective. 
Each Part presents the major phases of its subject 
and is thoroughly manageable. Completing each part 
is a concise, well-arranged review section, a com 
mendable short piece which ties the student's life 
to what has been studied (“Where Do You Come 
Into the Story of Egypt?” “What Did the Renais- 
sance Do for You?"), questions for discussion and 
review, a wealth of suggested activities, and in 
telligently chosen, graded readings. 

Four characteristics deserve special praise. First, 
the authors know their students and have antici- 
pated the all-too-familiar and very often justified 
“So what?" with which students soporifically greet 
historical material. The authors therefore continu- 
ally involve the student in the stream of history he 
is reading about. Second, at a time when too much 
lip-service only is paid to the need for cultural 
insight, the writers are constantly pointing out what 
makes other nations think and act as they do. Third, 
the continuity of people working, thinking, and 
aspiring down through the ages is vividly fixed, so 
that a student sees his counterparts in history at 
very close range. Finally, the typography and il 
lustrations are superb. The photographs, the draw 
ings, the charts and the maps are breathlessly beau- 
tiful. The art work reflects painstaking creative 
effort, lending the book an appearance of some- 
thing out of a “limited editions” book club. These 
magnificent illustrations also add another dimen- 
sion to the subject matter, pointing up the pan 
orama that is history. 

ROBERT FRANK 
North Phoenix High School 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


America—Land of Freedom (2nd ed.), by 

GERTRUDE HARTMAN. Boston: D. C. Heath 

& Co., 1952. 720 pages, $3.60. 

Teachers and pupils in the junior high schools 
and upper grades have an excellent text in this 
new, second edition of America—Land of Freedom. 

Exploration and Discovery and Colonial De- 
velopment are allotted 140 pages; the Gaining of 
Independence and the Making of the Constitution, 
97 pages; the New Nation, 141 pages; the Civil 
War and Reconstruction, 53 pages; the Develop- 
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ment and Life of Modern America, 153 pdges; 
America and World Problems, 95 pages. 

These space divisions appear to assure adequate 
treatment of American history for children of the 
grade level for which the book is written, and the 
weight accorded each division is in reasonable 
harmony with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on the Teaching of American History in the 
Schools and Colleges, published in 1944. 

Much more important, this delightful text will 
be received with joy and enthusiasm by the pupils 
and teachers who have the good fortune to use it. 
Its valuable time lines, intriguing charts and graphs, 
unusual maps, and charming pictures attest to a 
high level of accomplishment in the field of visual 
education. This is the greatest merit of the book 
from this reviewer's viewpoint. 

Ihe narrative is interesting and well written, 
with a vocabulary adapted to the “average” and 
“better” pupils. Splendid Study Helps are provided 
at the end of each of the eleven units of the text, 
consisting of collateral titles certain to appeal to 
the students’ important words to study 
for improvement of vocabularies, interesting per- 
sons and terms to identify for effective review, and 
copious suggestions for further individual student 
activity. 

The publishers have spared no efforts to make 
this a highly attractive volume; their contribu- 


interest, 


tions to format are on a par with the skill shown 
by the author and consultants in the writing of the 
text itself. 

R. H. Ocie 

Phoenix Union High School 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


The Principal at Work (rev. ed.), by GEORGE 
C. Kyte. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1952. 531 
pages, $4.50. 

The Principal at Work (revised edition) is an 
excellent book. It should be very helpful to edu- 
cational students preparing for the elementary prin 
cipalship. It should also be helpful to people ac- 
tively engaged in the field in this type of work as 
well as to superintendents who have elementary 
principals working under their supervision. 

Concrete illustrations based on tried practices 
are an unusual feature of the book. Many of the 
latest school surveys are used as a basis for some 
of the valuable and pertinent conclusions presented. 

The selected references at the end of each chap- 
ter cover a wide variety of topics related to the 
subject matter discussed, and are better than the 
references found in most professional books of this 
nature, 

It is hard to single out individual chapters for 
particular mention because of the very fine treat- 
ment of all the many phases of the elementary prin- 
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cipalship. But Chapter 2, “Formulating a Sound 
Philosophy of Education,” Chapter 7, “Organiza- 
tion of the School and Its Employed Personnel,” 
and Chapter 23, “The Principal's Role in Social 
Control and Discipline,” could certainly be classified 
as excellent. 

It can safely be said that this book will be con- 
sidered one of the best in its field for several years 
to come, 

Cart C. Srrope, Prin. 
High School 
Sarasota, Fla. 


The World of America—The Mastery of 
Reading, by MATILDA BatLey and ULLIN 
W. Leavett. New York: American Book 
Co., 1952. 705 pages, $3.20. 

In this eleventh-grade reader selections united 
by the common theme of contemporary American 
culture are combined with an introduction to 
American literature. The whole is designed for the 
improvement of reading skill, with questions on the 
selections increasing in difficulty as the book pro- 
gresses, and with such devices as vocabulary tests 
and charts for the measurement of reading speed 
provided. It is doubtful whether, as a reader, this 
book fully achieves all the aims proclaimed by its 
editors in the introduction. Few books do. But 
it does offer a well-selected and edited approach 
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to American life and literature. 

The arrangement, placing the contemporary ma- 
terial first, has the advantage of leading the stu- 
dent from the familiar to the unfamiliar, giving 
him a taste of the twentieth-century short story 
before moving him on to Puritan journals. It is 
to be hoped that the student will be led to see 
both as part of one movement. In the selection 
of both contemporary material and earlier writings 
the editors state that they have been guided 
by student interest, and in general their claim 
seems to be borne out. 

Of course no anthology can please all readers, 
and this reviewer regrets the absence, especially in 
a book aimed at student interest, of such bits as 
the boasting scene in Twain's Life on the Missis- 
sippi, and Whitman's “Song of Occupations.” But 
the editors must be credited with much more 
originality than is found in many such anthologies, 
and with the bringing forth of many relatively 
obscure but highly readable selections. The selec- 
tions for each literary period are preceded by brief 
but well-informed essays which help to unify the 
movement of American thought, and each section 
is followed by a list of possible research projects 
and by a bibliography. 

Eart HILTON 

Northern Michigan College of 
Education 

Marquette, Mich. 


Opportunities for Education in the Next 
Decade, edited by E. T. McSwain and 
Jack R. Cxivpress. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1951. 112 pages, paper 
bound, $3.25. 

This volume is the outgrowth of the fourth con- 
ference for school officials sponsored jointly by the 
University of Chicago and Northwestern University. 
The title of the book is taken from the theme of 
the conference. “‘Opportunities for Education in 
the Next Decade’ was chosen to emphasize the need 
for continued planning to promote continuity in 
the educational program of any given community.” 
(preface) 

Critical problems and issues confronting adminis- 
trators, such as personnel and building needs, cur- 
riculums, revenue, research, and public relations, 
are well handled by the authors and participants at 
the conference. There is some repetition, the result 
of an unplanned theme, but certainly not enough 
to make the presentation uninteresting. In fact, this 
repetition probably gives strength to the book, for 
the opinions of the many well-known educaiors 
enable the reader to form a larger general pattern 
of thinking for successful administration. 

The school administrator who wishes to be alert 
to local and national issues of education would do 
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well to acquaint himself with this book. There is 
a clear-cut educational philosophy underlying the 
volime, giving stability and meaning to the whole 
program of educational planning and to the many 
successful administrative techniques described there- 
in. 

The book is well written and the material is well 
presented. The authors and the editors have done 
a good job. 

NorMAn B. SCHARER 
Ventura Union High School Dist. 
Ventura, Cal. 


Citizens’ Committees in the Public Schools, 
by Hersert M. HamMuin. Danville, IL: 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1952. 
306 pages, $4. 

The most promising educational movement of 
the day is citizen participation in the public schools. 
Yet widespread, haphazard development of citizens’ 
groups may lead to mistakes and excesses that will 
discredit these groups and kill a healthy move- 
ment that has been developing for a generation. 

Citizens’ Committees in the Public Schools pro- 
vides a wealth of material which will be very 
valuable to any school administrator who is con- 
templating organizing such a committee. 

The book is divided into three separate sections: 
Part 1—Public Participation in Public Education 
Through School-Initiated Citizens’ Committees; 
Part Il—The Literature of the Movement; and 
Part III—A Last Look, which is a summation of 
Parts I and II and also includes an appendix with 
complete descriptions of successful citizen group 
activity. 

The author has listed 434 references, many of 
which have not been generally known or used either 
by laymen or professional educators, which will 
help in obtaining much additional information on 
all phases of the subject. 

Professor Hamlin has had a great deal of ex- 


perience in working with citizens’ committees and 
very ably points out the results of improper or- 
ganization as well as gives the proper steps to be 
taken in organizing an effective citizens’ com- 
mittee. 
Several well-selected photographs and charts add 
to the attractiveness and effectiveness of this book. 
In addition to being valuable to a school ad- 
ministrator, this book could be used as a text or 
reference work in a graduate course in School 
Public Relations or Interpretation. 
KennetH M. MacLeop 
Curriculum Consultant and Di- 
rector of Administrative Re- 
search 
Phoenix Union High Schools and 
College System 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


English in Common Learnings, A Report of 
the Committee on Contributions of Eng- 
lish to Common Learnings, by Lou La 
Brant and Orners. Chicago: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1951. 24 
pages, 50 cents. 

Some years ago the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the NEA sponsored a much-discussed 
publication entitled Education for All American 
Youth. A distinctive feature of this work was a 
strong endorsement of an educational innovation 
which has been labeled “common learnings.” In 
the summer of 1949 the National Council of Teach. 
ers of English appointed the Committee on Con- 
tributions of English to Common Learnings; the 
members were commissioned to report on the ques- 
tion: “What are the English (language arts) con- 
tributions to common-learnings courses, and under 
what conditions are they best made?” 

The committee has felt it most important to ap- 
proach the question in terms of growth rather than 


‘defensively or in terms of previous procedures or 
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“Best book I have ever used. 
Thanks.”—R. F. C., Renick, 
wa. 


“Graduates have written in 
appreciatively that they meet 
words studied, in reading, et 
al.”"—Sr, M. H., Chatawa, Miss. 


“I am particularly pleased 
that you compressed so much 
significant learning into the 
book without wasting any space 
on suger coating and pretended 
motivation, for such motivation 
can best be presented by the 
teacher.”"—J. G., N.Y.C., N.Y. 
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material. Growth is considered in the four major 
aspects of language: speaking, reading, writing, and 
listening. 

The authors define the term “common learnings.” 
It “is sometimes applied to courses in which all 
or several areas meet in contribution to a common 
series of problems or projects. It is also applied in 
certain schools to cover those course offerings which 
are required of all students in the school. Thus 
in one situation the learnings are ‘common to sev- 
eral areas; in the other, ‘common’ to all students.” 
This educational term which may be identified by 
other names—social living, basic course, core, social 
English, and even the general-education course— 
denotes, then, the job of making those subjects, 
attitudes, etc., that we have been teaching in sepa- 
rate doses of language all a part of one prescrip- 
tion. It represents likewise an effort to provide pro- 
grams which will meet interests, problems, and 
needs of youth adequately and effectively. 

In suggesting conditions under which common- 
language learning may best be made, the com- 
mittee has set up the following criteria for language 
teaching: (1) That language activities be stimulated 
and be sufficiently broad to cover a rich develop- 
ment; (2) that sufficient time be permitted for the 
development of needed skills, or for necessary in- 
vestigation of language interests; (g) that adequate 
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recognition be given to both individual and social 
uses of language; (4) that adequate materials be 
available; and (5) that teaching responsibility be 
assigned to those sufficiently skillful to handle the 
problem. 

The brochure is concluded with a request for a 
study of language needs and growth of students, 
and for a consideration of the role of language in 
the modern world as a basis for curriculum de- 
velopment, 

Epna Lue Furness 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyo. 


Curriculum Development as Re-education 
of the Teacher, by Grorce SHarr. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1951. 132 
pages, $3. 

The thesis that the curriculum grows basically as 
the result of the development of teachers’ per- 
sonalities gives the problem of curriculum devel- 
opment as traditionally conceived a new dimension. 
This reorientation has long been needed by those 
interested in curriculum development. Yet, para- 
doxically, perhaps it could not have been written 
until we discovered the futility of trying to change 
the curriculum without full realization that it in- 
volved the re-education of teachers. 

In the past few years we have learned much 
about the process of change both in individuals 
and in groups. We have learned that if curriculum 
changes are to be effective, the teacher must grow 
as an individual and that those engaged in cur- 
riculum change must deliberately and consciously 
establish with teachers a relationship of respect 
and trust. This has not been achieved by throwing 
new terms or clichés at the teacher from time to 
no matter how respectable they may have 
seemed to be. Such terms as “socialization,” “in- 
tegration,” “activities,” “the child-centered school” 
have in themselves not helped teachers grow pro- 
fessionally and in many cases have simply increased 


time 


a teacher's sense of frustration and personal in- 
adequacy. 

A book of this sort, therefore, is refreshing. It 
offers no “miracle drugs” or patent nostrums. It 
admits that teachers may only “gradually come to 
accept the newer conception of the curriculum and 
gradually develop a new mode of teaching be- 
havior.” 

Dr. Sharp has drawn heavily on our developing 
knowledge of group dynamics and on recent psy- 
chological findings in attitude changes and the 
factors that influence the values of teachers. Dr. 
Sharp's concept of the teacher as one capable of 


becoming an emotionally mature, professionally 
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BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The September Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in Tue Ciearinc House for September. 


Those who are oriented toward orthodox or A teacher wants intellectual vitamins and not a 


fundamentalist doctrine in religion do not hesitate 
to label the public schools as “godless” and to lay 
the ethical imperfections of our society to that 
“godlessness.” They maintain that the only sanction 
for ethical conduct is Divine Revelation.—Bernard 
Leibson, p. 3. 


What teacher of physics or geometry would not 
like to have his pupils as eager to succeed in his 
classes as the same pupils are to make the football 
team or get a part in the class play? It can be 
done. School activities have discovered the way.— 
J. R. Shannon, p. 8. 


It's no picnic! Since I became a principal four 
years ago, my respect for principals has soared. 
And my desire to be one has sunk to the! point 
where I have decided to resign my principalship 
this year.-Eric Warner Johnson, p. 13. 


The writer examines here the criticisms and diffi- 
culties of a large number of high-school students 
of varying social status, in selected areas of school 
experience.—Joel B. Montague, p. 19. 


Instead of shooting out my brains or quietly 
going mad, however, I have devised a scheme of 
beating [problem pupils] at their game. Instead of 
fussing and nagging and losing my good disposi- 
tion, I tell them stories with morals. They eat 
them up! And what is more to the point, it works! 
—Margaret Robert, p. 25. 


Someone has said that yawning at a teachers’ 
meeting may be bad manners or an honest opinion, 


sedative.—Louise Jean Welker, p. 29. 


How well the formula for successful photography 
teaching has worked out may be seen from the 
fact that in the last two annual contests sponsored 
by the Scholastic-Ansco Awards, Mrs. Webber's 
students at Edwin Denby High School have cap- 
tured twelve top prizes.—J. E. Logan, p. 32. 


“Isn't it a shame that Jim can’t go on to school 
this fall?” . . . This question brought into being 
the Community Scholarship Fund, Inc., with the 
necessary by-laws and committees to implement 
scholarship assistance.—F, R. Furlong, p. 33. 


How can students who feel insecure in the school 
environment be made to feel accepted, wanted, and 
needed?—Onas Scandrette, p. 37. 


Several weeks ago during a certain national con- 
vention I had luncheon with six professional edu- 
cators. . . . Just for fun I asked my friends to 
consider silently for a minute and then write down 
the type of group each liked least to address. . 
At the end of the minute I called for “votes.” 
Five of the six read “PTA.” We compared reasons 
for this dislike, and found that they were quite 
similar.—Harry C. McKown and Others, p. 38. 


Perhaps second in significance was the unanimous 
opinion that study periods are largely waste. “You 
failed to teach us why and how to study on our 
own”—a devastating criticism rightly applied to 
most school systems.—Reed Fulton, p. 42. 


Articles featured in the September Clearing House: 


The Public Schools: Are They “Godless” or Ethical? 
The Vanishing Wall Between Courses and Activities 


Principal's Life: A Warning to Aspirants 
The Poor Man's Audio-Room 
Social Status and Adjustment in School 


Geometry According to Aesop: My Discipline Plan 
How to End Yawns and Bickering at Faculty Meeting 
Community Scholarship Fund of Sea Cliff, N.Y. 
School—Through the Eyes of the Under-Chosen 


Protest to Makers of PTA Programs 


Bernard Leibson 

J. R. Shannon 

Eric Warner Johnson 
Charles W. Lovy 
Joel B. Montague 
Margaret Robert 
Louise Jean Walker 
F, R. Furlong 

Onas Scandrette 





How many of these 20 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 


) How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 
C) How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 


[) How to Use an Encyclopedia 

[] How to Make an Honest Report 
C) How to Use a Dictionary 

[] How to Use a Map 

[] How to Use an Atlas 

C] How to Do Committee Work 


C] How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 


C] How to Use the Library Card Catalog 
C] How to Use an Index 


C) How to Use the World Almanac 
C) Hew to Locate References on a Topic 
[] How to Read a Graph 


C) How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 

[] Hew to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 


C) Hew to Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
rial 


() How to Prepare a Good Report 
C) Hew to Give an Oral Report 
C) How to Make a Written Report 


now in its 8th printing 
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with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the widely used text- 
book for pupils that allows teachers to make more effi- 
cient use of their time in bneios pupils quickly to 
— of competence in the 20 basic social-studies 

ills. 

This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for 
pupils to learn the skills that will improve their daily 
social-studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an 
endless mass of detailed preparation and instruction. 
Pupils can even work along on their own, checking 
one another’s work with the Individual Self-Testing 
Key. There are directions, practice materials, tests, 
and retests on each of the 20 skills. 
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successor to OCCUPATIONS 


If you have read with interest OC- 
CUPATIONS, "The Vocational 
Guidance Journal,’ you will look 
forward to October publication 
of the first issue of its successor, 
"The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal."’ This Journal is devoted 
to the interests of guidance and 
personnel workers. It is the official 
publication of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association 
and will be sent to all members 
of the Association's divisions—The 
National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, The American College 
Personnel Association, Student Per- 
sonnel Association for Teacher Edu- 
cation, and the National Associa- 
tion of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers. Subscriptions, or 
memberships in APGA, will be 
$6.00 a year. $.75 a copy. 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND 


GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1534""O" St... NW 
Washington 6, D.C. 








trained person capable of making socially respon- 
sible descisions concerning the education of the 
young is one with which we can all agree. In this 
volume the process by which this kind of teacher 
is developed is most thoughtfully handled. 

It is fitting that Dr. Sharp should admit that 
helping teachers become more mature is not an 
easy job but a most satisfying one. This text can 
be studied with profit by all of those engaged either 
in the education or the re-education of teachers. 

Tanner G. Duckrey 

Assistant to the Board of Superintendents 
Philadelphia Board of Education 
Philadelphia, Pa 


A First Course in Algebra (2nd ed.), by 
Water W. Hart. 389 pages, $2.28. 
A Second Course in Algebra (2nd ed. enl.), 
by WALTER W. Hart. 488 pages, $2.40. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1951. 

These books should be valuable vocational texts for 
pre-science and pre-engineering students. The author 
shows the student that there is need of algebra and 
he does it in an interesting fashion. The practical 
applications are suggested and illustrated; the ma- 
terial is well organized, in logical order and is at- 
tractive in appearance; graphs simplify interrela- 
tionships in clear and striking fashion; and the 
maintenance program is adequately served. 

Dr. Hart presents his subject the meaningful way 
that makes it interesting to the student. He pre- 
sents the why, and then teaches the how in explana- 
tions and definitions that are clear and concise. The 
practice exercises are sufficient to make the student 
proficient in applying the principles that are intro- 
duced. In the field of methods Hart retains both 
expressions and techniques of transposition and can 
cellation. 

The transition from arithmetic to algebra in each 
process is logical and is bridged with such practical 
applications as speed and brakes, bicycle gears, en- 
gineering construction problems, actuarial work, 
chemical research, and measurement. The material 
is carefully graded in difficulty and sequence. Pro- 
visions are made for the varying abilities of the stu- 
dents in the class. Starred pages present carefully 
graded exercises, not too difficult, but requiring 
some originality of thought. The testing program 
has provisions for brief reviews at the end of the 
chapter, a complete review, and honor work evalu- 
ation. The texts cover all the essential topics gen- 
erally required, and in addition The Second Course 
in Algebra offers the opportunity of an introduc- 
tion to analytical geometry and calculus. 

Rutu O. LANA 
941 Rosemount Rd. 
Glendale 7, Calif. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC: Four films dealing with 
“music deeply rooted in American folkways,” 1 reel 
each, sound, issued by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Ill. The films cover the songs of 
Stephen Foster; the songs of James A. Bland; 
selected Negro spirituals; and selected Negro work 
songs. Photographed against stylized backgrounds, 
singing by noted Negro singers. 

The Foster film features “My Old Kentucky 
Home” and “Oh, Susanna”; the Bland film has 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” and “Oh, Dem 
Golden Slippers”; the spirituals are “Deep River,” 
“Joshua Fit de Battle of Jericho,” and “Nobody 
Knows the Trouble I've Seen”; the work songs are 
“Let the Church Roll On” and “Dis Old Hammer.” 
Intended primarily for music classes. (HS, Adult) 


VOCATIONS: How to Investigate Vocations, 1 
reel, sound, color or black-and-white, issued by 
Coronet Films, Chicago. Motivates young people 
to investigate vocations and determine which kinds 
of work they are best suited for. Explains how to 


interpret vocational guidance tests, how to raise 
questions concerning a specifjc job, and how to 
gain actual job experience. (HS, Coll., Adult) 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS STRIPS: “The Use of Ma- 
chines in Our Industrial Life,” a series of 6 full- 
color filmstrips, 50 frames each, issued by the 
Audio-Visual Division of Popular Science Publish- 
ing Co., New York, N. Y. The series covers Circular 
Saw, Jig Saw, Band Saw, Drill Press, and Shaper. 
An illustrated teaching guide accompanies the 
series. The strips offer a complete visual presenta- 
tion of the evolution, construction, care, and use 
of the basic machines mentioned. (HS, Adult) 
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FREE Catalog 
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Just published— 


IN SEARCH OF SELF 


By ARTHUR T. JERSILD 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Dr. Jersild believes that one of the crucial tasks of the school is to help boys and 
girls to make what is probably the most important discovery of all—a discovery of them- 
selves. In his new book, prepared for the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, he explores the role education might play in promoting self-under- 
standing and acceptance. 

The author points out that because of their relations with pupils, teachers are con- 
stantly using whatever psychological insights they have. In Search of Self has been 
written to help improve the quality of these insights. 

In the book Dr. Jersild reviews recent psychological and — contributions 
relating to the theory of the self, analyzes what three thousand pupils of varying ages 
have to say about themselves, and reports on the results of classroom observation. The 
result is a study with implications for in-service and pre-service teacher education. 


146 pp. Cloth $2.75 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 27 
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Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in “happy, profitable 
working-together”’ 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaden 
in the field of d te group tr 


SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly progrem for 
each week of the school year. 


CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dre- 
matic productions, 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the sue- 
cessful guidance of school groups. 

FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for finane- 
ing student functions. 

ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments 
in intramural and interscholastic sports. 

DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school de- 
bete question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS—Instructions and eids in the 

g of school clubs of all types. 

HOME 2000s idee and plans for educetive 
home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating 
loyalty end school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidence in the pro 
duction of school speper and y 

PARTIES AND Lepr pe for edu- 
cative and wholesome social 

STUDENT pinnae ta direction in the 
development of student sense of responsibility. 

MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commence- 
ment, point systems, ete. 

Each month School Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these fields. 


Subscription price $3.50 
Subscribe now! 
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For the 1952-53 school year use 


THE DIAGNOSTIC READING 
TESTS 


in a uniform sequence for the 


Elementary, Secondary, & College Levels 


For a new efficiency and economy in your 1952-53 reading program, adopt THE DIAG- 
NOSTIC READING TESTS. They are now used in more than a thousand school systems 
and colleges, because they are economical of time, easy to give, easy to score, and moderate 
in cost. These tests are useful in the total reading program—both developmental and 


Survey Test for Grades 4-6 


The new Survey Test: Lower Level has been welcomed in school systems that use the 
DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS at the upper grade levels because skills measured by 
it are parallel to those on the upper level test. Booklet I: Part 1 measures comprehension 
and word recognition skills; Booklet II: Parts 2 and 3 measure vocabulary and rate of read- 
ing. These parts are to be given to all pupils in grades 4-6. The Oral Reading Test has also 
been revised to include paragraphs for grades 3-12. Specimen set, $.go. 


Survey and Diagnostic Tests 
for Grades 7-12 and 1st College Year 


Eight forms of the Survey Section—A through H—and two forms of tests in the Diagnostic 
Battery—A and B—are now available. The Survey Section, given to all students in grades 7 
through 12 or the College Freshman year, screens out those with reading difficulties, indi- 
cates students who need an enriched program, and allows teachers to check the progress of 
average students. The four sections of the Diagnostic Battery (Vocabulary, Comprehen- 
sion, Rates of Reading, and Word Attack) given to screened students, help to diagnose 
individual reading difficulties and to suggest the methods of treatment needed in each case. 
Specimen set, $3.15. 
Two New Aids for Users of These Tests 


THE DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS: A History of Their Construc- 


tion and Validation. This publication covers all tests in the battery of DIAGNOS. 
TIC READING TESTS. It explains the details of their construction and validation . .$1.50 


THE DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS: Their Interpretation and Use 
in Teaching Reading. A discussion of how to use the tests as aids to individualiz- 
ing the teaching of reading with illustrative exercises for improving comprehension, vo- 
cabulary, word attack, rate of reading, and skimming skills 





To order or to request further information, write to Dr. Frances Triggs, Chairman, 


THE COMMITTEE ON DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS, INC. 
Kingscote Apt. 3G, 419 West 119th St., New York 27, N.Y. 





